





Pebbles 


Design—Why do you work so. hard? 


Science—I’m too nervous to steal.—_ 


Puppet. 


“T’ll marry you on one condition !” 
“That’s all right; I entered college on 
four.”—Princeton Tiger. 


Jeanne—Jenny, you look all run down. 
Jenny—Yes, the dressmaker. was here all 
day and I had one fit after another.—Froth. 


She—Why do you insist in calling me 
your little cold cream? 

He—Because you’re so nice to a chap.— 
Purple Cow. 


Stude—May I raise my hand? 

Prof.—What for? 

Stude—I want to ask a question.— 
Columbia Jester. 


“What's the difference between a ditch 
digger and a cremator?’ 

“One earns his living; the other urns 
his dead.”—Yale Record. 


Bing—Has she many suitors. 
Sting—Oh, yes, but none of them do. 
Bing—Do what? 
Sting—Suitor—Cornell Widow. 


The boy stood on the railroad track, 
The train was coming fast; 

The boy stepped off the railroad track 
To let the train go past!—Lehigh Burr. 


Mrs. Profiteer—Is this a pedigree dog? 

Dealer—Pedigree? I should just think 
"e is, mum. Why, if the animal could only 
talk ’e wouldn’t speak to either of us.— 
London Punch. 


“Mama, is papa going to die and go tu 
heaven ?” 

“Of course not, Bobby. Whatever put 
such an absurd idea into your head?’— 
The American Legion Weekly. 


Little Willie Jones took sick, 

From eating too much jelly. 

The doctor told him too much food 

Had been the “casus belli.” 
—Stanford Chaparral. 


Kid Sullivan (up to his old tricks) — 
Good morning, little one. Haven’t I met 
you somewhere before? 

Smooth—It’s quite likely. I used to be 


a nurse in the insane asylum.—Orange 
Peel. 


Irate Mother—Daughter, I have told 
you many times before not to let me find 
you kissing a man. 

Dutiful Daughter—It’s your own fault, 
Mother, I told you not to wear rubber 
soles. —Orange Peel. 


“Why, my boy, I remember when it was 
a common occurrence for a young man to 
start as a clerk and in a few years own 
the business !” 

“Yes, grandpa, but cash-registers have 
been invented since.’—The Passing Show. 


A librarian confides to us that she was 
visited by a young lady who wished to see 
a larger map of France. She was writing a 
paper on the battle-fields of France for a 
culture club, and she just couldn’t find 
Flanders Fields and No Man’s Land on 


any of the maps in her books.—Boston 
Herald. 
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Remarkable Remarks. . 
WaLTt Mason—I do not envy Warren G. 


JUDGE WrILLIAM Morris—Blondes are 
fickle. 


SENATOR PENROSE—Soaring wages must 
come down. 


BERNARD SHAw—Nobody takes any 
notice of me. 


Tuomas A. Epison—lIt is possible to 
make synthetic milk. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE—Cream waffles are 
made with sour milk. 


H. G. Wetits—The profiteer in Russia 
is not fined, but shot. 


WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE—In the heart 
of Kansas is a spiritual tuning fork. 


FINANCE MINISTER DoumER—French 
wines are an antidote for alcoholism. 


SENATOR HiraM JOHNSON—The’ press 
has become a menace to the Republic. 


IsRAEL ZANGWILL—AIll Israel should set 
up a statue to Lenin for not being a Jew. 


Dr. RicHarp Casot—Life consists. of 
four things: work, play, love, and worship. 


Mary GARDEN—Once. you--let yourself 
grow fat you are done for as a beauty. 


G. K. CHESTERTON—AIl] the women of 
England seem to care for is to have a good 
time. 


ACTRESS VIRGINIA HAMMOND—A widow: 
knows that the only way to hold a’man is 
to let him go. 


PREMIER Lioyp GEorRGE—“Love your 
neighbor,” is not only sound Christianity, 
but good business. 


FRANCES MAcDONALD—<A -lot of conversa- 
tion worked off in society ought to be 
dumped in the garbage can. 


Senator F. B. Witiis—The bogey of 
the Senate oligarchy is the non-existent 
figment of a fevered political brain. 


WINIFRED BLAcK—Why should a woman 
imagine she owns a man—body and soul— 
just because she is married to him? 


JAMES J. MoNTAGUE—If Italy had had 
the intelligence to set Fiume free perhaps 
d’Annunzio would have stayed there. 


I. PADEREWSKI—It would not be be- 
coming in me to permit anyone to say in 
my presence that I was the greatest pianist. 


Senator SHERMAN—There is more law- 
breaking in the District of Columbia than 
there is in any other quarter of the United 
States. 


THE PopE—The two worst contemporary 
evils are the insatiable avidity to ‘possess 
worldly goods and the unquenchable thirst 
for pleasure, 


Prima DonNA GALLI-CuRCI—Happiness 
in marriage depends on only one thing, 
both the husband and wifé must be in love 
—and with each other. 


OLIVER WENDELL SmitH—Today there 
is ten times as much bigamy in the sight 
of God in America as there was in Utah 
in the time of Lincoln. 
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The Stanford “Chaparral” 
thus accepts our invitation to turn its undergraduate humor loose upon a pdage of 
The Independent. Presented under the auspices of the Hammer and Coffin Society 








Remarkable Remarks 


CHARLES Ponzi—The first ten years are 
the hardest. . 

CHARLES CHAPLIN—I may be an acro- 
bat, but I can’t hang on to my wife. 

Base RutH—I agree that Homer was 
the Greatest of the Greeks. 

Senatok HiraAM JOHNSON—I’d rather 
be President than right. 

Wrr11amM II—I may have an axe to 
grind, but at present I’m chopping wood. 

J. Boorteccer—Every night should be 
New Year’s Eve. 

Henry Forp—Who says I like flivvers? 
I’m always putting ’em out. 

PsycHoLocy Proressorn — A_ certain 
amount of sleep is necessary for all peo- 
ple. Hence our courses. 

W. G. Harpinc—What’s the use of a 
President when the Cabinet is supposed 
to do all the work? 

LENIN—Bolshevism is a great success. 
I haven’t missed a meal yet. 

VENIZELOS—The Greeks may not be 
poker players, but they discarded me for 
a King. 

Cuartes E. HueHes—If the President 
selects me as a Secretary it won’t be I 
who sought the job—I’ve been hiding be- 
hind the bush for years. 

BarRNEY BarucH—I may be a Democrat, 
but I don’t need the salary anyway. 
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°Onmsey. 
STATUE 

OR 
THE NEW STATUE UNAVAILING 





UNVEILING THE NEW 


Boulders 


1A. M. 

Him—Are you? 

Shim—I am.—Boston Sanskrit. 

Oh—Does she? 

Mi—I’ll say she does. (period)—Oska- 
loosa Times-Gazette. 

Naybor—I hear you’ have a new baby 
at your house. 

Nearby—Oh, can you hear that far?— 
Babies’ Home Journal. 

[Chappie’s Note: “What mean the 
above?” you inquire, my gentle reader. 
Alas, they signify zero, otherwise spoken 
of as nothing whatsoever. The which 


amounts to as much as the originals which 
we have perused.] 
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A BOLSHEVIK LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS 


A village of Bakst design jazzes near the 
waters of the Ivanoffulitch River. A babel 
of shouts shimmy along the air and reach 
the hearers’ ears in a jumble of non-un- 
derstandable phrases. Males with verdant 
facial foliage and collarless crimson blouses 
scurry hither and yon, between the gasps 
of recurrent explosions. The Bolsheviki 
have grasped the reins of world govern- 
ment. This hamletoff of Boomski is the 
center of the hemispheres. 

Within a tentovich the Council of the 
Leagueski of Nations reposes. Tobacco 
fumes spiral within the canvas borders. 
This assemblovich has been in power for 
one day, having blown up the preceding 
one at the previous sunrise. The members 
are discussing universal problems, but are 
somewhat muddled as to what methods to 
pursue. However, they appear somewhat 
sleek and comfortable, despite their grave 
worries. Turmoil arises. They set upon each 
other. They are interrupted by a messenger. 
Time out is called. The Herald shouts in 
scrambled clauses: 

“Worry notski, brethren. The last man 
on earth beside..us favored ones has died 
of ptomaine poisoning from eating the 
next-to-last man. There is no one left to 
govern.” 

They set upon each other again. For 
what is life when there is no longer a rea- 
son to agitate? The harbinger is hit by a 
stray time-bomb. The members of the 
soviet do away with each other. 

Man’s rule on earth has endedski. The 
purpose of the great Lenin and Trotski is 
accomplishedovitch. 

FINISKI. 


HERE ARE REVIEWS—ALSO 
REAR VIEWS AND NEAR VIEWS 


Sagacious But Not a Saga 

The latest contribution to the science 
of ichthyology is the book, ‘““Why Wom- 
en?” by the Scandinavian author, He- 
married Andrew A. Blank. It greatly ad- 
vances the aforementioned science in that 
all the male characters, with perfect justice 
(and with a good deal of cleverness, we 
ourselves admit), could be called poor fish. 
This book lacks the strength of the au- 
thor’s earlier novel, “Cheese,” but in his 
deep study of the eternal feminine, he is 
excelled only by the heroes of some of 
Booth Tarkington’s works. 





Origin—Ohio 

Notwithstanding the tremendous growth 
of cities that has characterized American 
development for the past half century, 
every book reviewer knows that most peo- 
ple now living were born in small towns, 
and it is with pardonable pride that we 
recommend to our readers, “Billy of the 
Old Brass Band,” by French Horn Harden. 
This is a delightful idyll of the rapid rise 
to fame of an unsoiled son of the soil who 
never forgets his humble beginnings, espe- 
cially when running for office. 





South Sea Gravels 

A dignified account of tantrums among 
the tom-toms together with a poignant plea 
for a race fast vanishing from fast living 
is contained in “Brown Limbs that the 
South Sees,” by Frederick I’Mdyin. Such 
sketches as these are like brightly colored 
pebbles and are becoming numerous on the 
barren beach of our current literature. The 
detailed beauty of the writer’s description 
is such as to make one wistful. Henry 
Henpeck will be especially so when he 
reads how easily divorces are obtained 
down there. 
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a 
Chronological Legend 


Dec. 23: The Checkers slug the Ruma- 
niacs. 

Dec. 24: The Rummies make the Check- 
ers move. 

Dec. 25: Time out for Christmas dinner. 

Dec. 26: Both sides sick of food but not 
of fighting. 

Dec. 27: Gas attack launched on Fumes. 

Dec. 28: Mutiny behind the lines, by 
Golli. ; 

Dec. 29: Fumes, smothering opposition, 
counter-attacks by Ghosh. 

Dec. 30: Both sides in Boshnia claiming 
victory. 

Dec. 31: Somebody produces a pair of 
bones and the war ends. 
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This Changing World 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


IV—The Chemist’s Race to Save Civilization 


as a serial writer should, at the most exciting point. 
I had shown that all work whether done by muscle- 
power or engine-power meant the using up of free or 
potential energy; that such energy was limited in amount 


|: last month’s issue of this continued story I left off, 


and irrecoverable when reduced 
to lower forms; that the amaz- 
ing increase of population and 
wealth for the last hundred 
years was due to the tapping of 
the subterranean reservoirs of 
potential energy, the coal and 
oil fields; that these are rapidly 
becoming exhausted; that the 
further expansion and advance- 
ment of the human race or even 
the continued maintenance of 
our present level of comfort is 
dependent upon the discovery of 
new sources of energy; that no 
adequate substitutes for the fos- 
sil fuel which we are wasting so 
wantonly are yet in sight; and 
therefore that we must face the 
prospect of the slowing down or 
cessation of the progress of civ- 
ilization. 

This then is the pressing prob- 
lem of our time—and Of all fu- 
ture time. It underlies all the 
other problems. The labor prob- 
lem—for the only way to settle 

’ that satisfactorily is by eliminat- 
ing labor by the substitution of 
inanimate energy for muscular 
exertion. The sanitary and social 
problems—for if every person in 
the world is to be kept as well 
and well fed as some are now 
we must have vastly more wealth, 
that is to say, more available 
energy. The international prob- 
lem—for the nations are already 
beginning to snatch at coal and 
oil as starving children quarrel 
over crusts. 

The fate of civilization hangs 
upon a race against time. If the 
chemist cannot beat Chronos the 
game is lost. As Professor Soddy 


“Science and Life”: 
































Drawn by G. Bron, © London Sphere 
HARNESSING THE TIDES 

The difficulty involved in the rise and fall of the 
tide twice a day is shown by these diagrams which 
present the successive steps in the rise and fall of a 
single tide harnessed by means of a dam to turn 
wheels. The.water enters thru sluices, and then at 
high tide it remains caught in a. lake of tapering 
form. The water then has its own downward weight, 
and a pressure results in all directions, increasing 
with the depth. A certain amount of pressure is 


exerted against the turbine, but this cannot be used. 


at once, as the tide is still high outside the dam. 
When the tide falls to its lowest, then only can an 
unimpeded rush of water be obtained 


of Aberdeen puts it in his recent and remarkable book, 


Curious persons in cloistral seclusion are experimenting with 
new sources of energy which, if ever harnessed, would make 
coal and oil as useless as oars and sails. 


If they fail in their 
quest, or are too late, so that 
coal and oil, everywhere sought 
for,,are no longer found, and the 
only hope of men lay in their time- 
honored traps to catch the sunlight, 
who doubts that galley slaves and 
helots would reappear in the world 
once more? The history of man is 
dominated by, and _ reflects, the 
amount of available energy. 

The unprecedented’ spurt. in 
population during the last cen- 
tury, which multiplied the num- 
ber of Europeans by two and the 
number of Americans by twenty, 
was directly due to the employ- 
ment of external energy, espe- 
cially in the transportation of 
people and provender. But now 
the vacant land of the world has 
been all divided up and soon it 
will all be settled up, and then 
the pressure of population will 
involve the nations in mortal 
combat or, if they prefer to 
share equally and peaceably, will 
reduce the standard of living of 
the most favored nations to the 
low level of the rest. Already we 
are beginning to feel the pinch 
of it in the price of food and 
fuel, such as meat and gasoline. 
The Great War was merely a 
warning of greater conflicts to 
come when the stringency be- 
gins to get severe. The era of 
unrestrained national expansion 
and reckless waste of resources 
has come to an end. “Conserva- 
tion” is the present watchword. 

But conservation may mean 
two opposite things according to 
conditions. Conservation of a coal 
bed means not using it. Conser- 
vation of a waterfall means 
using it. The former will re- 
main till we get ready for it. 
The latter we are-losing so long 
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as we neglect it. We are wasting three-quarters of our 
coal power by inefficient methods of production and utiliza- 
tion. We are wasting almost all of our sun power. 

Since, then, our lives and fortunes are dependent upon 
our energy supply nothing can be more important than a 
study of how to increase and maintain it. I have put down 
in the table herewith all the possible sources of energy 
that I can think of or that seem worth considering. Of 
course there are others that would have to be mentioned 
if we wanted to make the list complete. Anything in motion 
exhibits energy and this occasionally might be utilized for 
power. For instance, a-stone rolling-down hill might be 
used to turn a mill as well as a stream running down hill 
except for the fact that the stone stays down while the 
water is repeatedly put back on top of the hill by the power 
of the sun. If we could belt the earth like a fly-wheel it 
would furnish an abundance of power, but where in heaven 
would we set the machine? If the world is too big to harness 
how about the molecules? They are also in perpetual mo- 
tion and therefore endowed with kinetic energy. A hydro- 
gen molecule is flying around with a speed of a mile a 
second. A molecule of oxygen flies only one-fourth as fast 
but since it weighs sixteen times as much its energy figures 
out the same. If we could slow down the molecules of any 
gas we could rob them of part of their motion energy. If 
we could bring them to a full stop we could get all of it. 
We can slow down the molecules 
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those here classed as “non-solar,” since the earth it- 
self seceded from the sun in the course of one of, its early 
revolutions. But that happened so long ago that we may 
ignore it. None of these non-solar sources of energy is of 
practical importance, tho one is of the highest theoretical 
interest. 

The tidal waves induced by the moon need not be con- 
sidered separately from those induced by the sun, since 
their effects are combined. One might suppose that this 
immense mass of water rising and falling twice a day 
would be a valuable source of power, but so far little use 
has been made of it. The old tide-mills that used to main- 
tain water-wheels in inlets along the coast have been aban- 
doned and the new and more extensive reservoir and tur-| 
bine installation now projected have yet to be constructed. 
The engineering difficulties are immense and the profit 
doubtful. It seems a simple matter to impound the water 
at high tide by locks and let it out thru penstocks at low. 
But the head of water is variable, changing from zero to 
the maximum twice in twenty-four hours. The power of 
the full difference of level would be obtainable only at the 
moment of the turn of the tide and this would come at 
different times of the day—not usually when it was most 
needed, at the period of the peak load. Of course when the 
power was not needed it could be stored by pumping water to 
a higher reservoir or by electric batteries, but this is not con- 





by cooling the gas and we can 
stop them, by freezing them up, 
that is by reducing. them to ab- 
solute zero, which is 273 degrees 
on the centigrade scale below the 
freezing point of water. But we 
can only handle the molecules in 
mass. They are too small to catch 
as individdals. So the Second 
Law of Energetics, which is a 
statistical law, not applicable to 
individuals, prevents us from 
using the energy of the flying 
molecules except by cooling down 
the gas as a whole. 

Sir Oliver Lodge says* that an 
enormous amount of energy ex- 
ists in the ether, but Einstein 
says that there is no ether—so its 
internal energy is highly specu- 
lative. Under “chemical energy” 
in the table, I have mentioned 
only the heat produced by the 
union of oxygen with carbon and 
hydrogen, either or both, that is, 








venient. To get the full advan- 
tage of the fall the water must 
be run out and in very quickly 
and the wheel would be relatively 
almost idle the rest of the time, 
tho there are turbines that will 
work with only three feet head of 
water. Various combinations of 
double and triple reservoirs have 
been devised to overcome these 
difficulties and doubtiess some 
scheme for the use of tidal power 
will be worked out, but there are 
not many places where it can be 
profitably employed. A particu- 
larly promising site is the River 
Severn, where the water rises 
forty-seven feet at the highest 
tide of the year. If a dam is put 
across this estuary, energy could 
be produced at the rate of 500,- 
000 horsepower for ten hours a 
day, according to the estimate of 
the British Ministry of Trans- 
port. [Continued on page 390 








common combustion. Any other 
chemical reaction likewise gives 
off heat,—for instance, the oxida- 
tion of iron—but the iron we find 
in the earth’s crust is already 
oxidized and there is very little 
heat to be got out of any of the 
substances found in the earth ex- 
cept the carbon that has been de- . 
posited there comparatively recently. The spots on the sun 
set up magnetic disturbances on the earth sufficient some- 
times to run a transcontinental telegraph line in place of a 
battery, but this is not a dependable source of power. So I 
think the nine sources of energy I have enumerated in the 
table are all we care to consider, especially since only four 
of these, namely food and fuel, wind and water, are at all 
practical at present. 

We are indebted to the sun for all our energies, even 


TAPPING THE EARTH’S 
HEAT 
This diagram, drawn by 
Prof. T. O’Connor Sloane 
for “Science and Inven- 
tion,” shows the possibil- 
ity, and some of the diffi- 
culties, of obtaining 
power from the heat in 
the center of the earth 


bg Scientific American Monthly, February, 1920; a valuable article from 
which I have borrowed liberally. 








Sources of Energy 


I. Non-Solar 
1. Tides, lunar 
2. Internal heat of the earth 
3. Internal energy of the atom 
II. Solar 
1. Direct; solar engines 
2. Indirect 
A. Physical 
(1) Wind; sails, windmills 
(2) Waterfalls; waterwheels 
(3) Solar tides, waves 
B. Chemical; oxidation of carbon and hydrogen 
(1) Internal; food 
(2) External; fuel 
a. Gaseous; natural gas, acetylene, hydrogen 
b. Liquid; petroleum, gasoline, vegetable 
oils, alcohol 
c. Solid 
(a) Coal; ancient, limited 
(b) Wood; modern, centinuous . 





























Our Legacy 
From Luther 


By Junius B. Remensnyder 


Dr. Remensnyder is President of the General 
Synod of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in 
the United States, and the foremost authority 
on Lutheran affairs today. He was ordained 
in the Lutheran ministry just at the close of 
the Civil War, in which he served for two 
years; his present pastorate at the St. James 
Lutheran Church in New York finds him 
completing his fifty-sixth year of preaching 
the Lutheran faith. Dr. Remensnyder is also 
the author of many books on philosophy and 
religion a he is President of the Peace 
Commission of the Churches in America 

















Luther at Worms. “On oné side, a mighty  ecclesias- 





ERHAPS no unin- 
Pos scene in hu- 

man annals appeals 
more powerfully to man- 
kind, more transfixes the 
human imagination, than 
that of Luther at Worms, 
—a lone monk against the 
confederated world. The 
historian, James Freeman 
Clarke, calls it “the most 
momentous epoch in the 
modern history of man.” 
Writes Carlyle, “The 
world’s future, Europe 
and the Americas, all lay 
there; had Luther an- 
swered otherwise all had 
been different.” 

The 18th of April, 1921, 
will be the anniversary of 
this great event. It will be 
commemorated on_ that 
day all over the world. 
The largest preparations 








tical organization unquestioned for a thousand years 
- and on the other, a single monk” 


issues, essential to the liberties and welfare of 
the human race, for which Luther stood on that 
immortal day. m" 

As Luther, obeying the imperial summons, 
journeyed to Worms, he was strengthened by 
the consciousness that the people were with him. 
His progress was a continual ovation. Every- 
where thousands greeted him, streets were 
crowded, windows thronged and even the roofs 
packed with spectators. Pressed by friends not 
to put his life in the hands of his enemies, he 
uttered those defiant words which showed the 
quality of the man who headed the great spir- 
itual revolution: “Tho there be as many devils 
in Worms as there are tiles on the roofs,. yet will 
I go thither.” 

The scene was one of the grandest ever staged. 
The hall crowded with thousands, the Emperor 
of the Holy Roman Empire, the Papal Legate, 
Cardinals, Princes, Electors and Knights—it was 
truly a magnificent assemblage. Luther was led 
to the prepared platform on which lay a file of 








for its observance are be- 
ing made everywhere. And 
naturally on this Quadri- 
centennial, as the famous scene is recalled, the causes lead- 
ing up to it, and the questions there raised, and the op- 
posing principles confronting each other will be thought- 
fully studied. And this the more because Protestantism and 
Catholicism are living antagonisms today, altho conducted 
more rationally and charitably in harmony with the en- 
lightenment of the times. 

The issues which Luther had raised, and which here 
came in conflict were these: The teaching of the Gospel 
that men were saved by faith alone, and not by masses, 
penances and satisfactions; that forgiveness of sins could 
alone be procured by repentance, and not by indulgences 
sold for the building of St. Peter’s Cathedral at Rome; 
that religion was a spiritual thing, a change of heart, and 
not a performance of outward works; that a man’s su- 
preme tribunal was his own conscience, and not an exter- 
nal order; that one must intelligently and conscientiously 
study and interpret the Bible for himself, and not take the 
interpretation of a priestly caste; that liberty was a per- 
sonal possession (shown in Luther’s remarkable pamphlet, 
“The Freedom of a Christian Man’), and that no one could 
deprive him of this inalienable birthright; and above all, 
that Popes and Ecclesiastical Councils were not infallible 
and that their acts could be questioned. Such were the 





Martin Luther, whom the world is remem- 
bering this month on the. four hundredth 
anniversary of the Diet of Worms 


his books. These the Papal Legate asked him to 
repudiate. Luther’s bearing was most modest and 
deferential. He said that as in his writings he 
had endeavored to set forth Scripture truth for 
the good of souls, he would not dare to repudiate them. 
Then, facing the Emperor and the imposing assemblage, he 
stated the principles which were at issue, characterized 
the prevalent errors and corruptions, and especially main- 
tained that history showed that Popes and Councils had 
often erred, and that a Christian could not submit to them 
as infallible. Then, addressing directly the Emperor, he 
said: “Since His Imperial Majesty wants a plain answer, 
I shall give him an unmistakable one, ‘Unless I am con- 
vinced by Scriptural testimonies, or by reasoned argu- 
ments, my conscience is bound. J cannot and will not re- 
cant anything, since it is wrong and dangerous to act 
against conscience.’” At this bold defiance, the Emperor 
rose to dissolve the Council, and a great din and confusion 
prevailed, in the midst of which Luther uttered so loudly 
as to be heard above the uproar, those immortal words: 
“Here I stand, I cannot do otherwise. God help me, Amen.”. 

On one side, a mighty ecclesiastical organization, un- 
questioned for a thousand years, together with the great 
Empire that ruled Europe, and on the other a single monk! 
But that monk was Luther. And in his unique personality 
lay the outcome. His address was so reasonable, moderate 
and firm, that it captured the assembly. His bitterest de- 
tractors had to admit the purity [Continued on page 387 
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A Dozen Sign Posts to Success 


Editor Harding’s Newspaper Creed Applied to Everybody’s Job 
By Edward Earle Purinton 





| ite young reporter who jeins 
the staff of the Marion Morning 

Star is given a set of rules con- 
taining the philosophy and practice of 
newspaper work, as conceived by Mr. 
Harding, owner of the paper. This set 
of rules explains, in condensed form, the 
what, how and why of a reporter’s job. 
It lays out the job and lines up the man, 
both at once. It offers a model for some 
creed and guide that -everybody en- 
gaged in business ought to have con- 
stantly before him. 

What you achieve is always the out- 
come of what you believe. Hence, to 
start with, you must have a permanent 
creed that is broad enough, big enough, 
deep and firm and sure enough to serve 
as a clean, solid base for your business 
structure. 


How fast you achieve is the sum of 








sible errors; and when they find a doubt- 
ful or deceitful statement, they get a 
cash reward. 

Further, reliable clerks and dealers 
no longer eulogize the goods they sell. 
They furnish to the customer a scien- 
tific, truthful description based on facts. 
When a blind cynic announces that 
Wanamaker, Heinz or Swift got rich by 
fooling the public you should politely 
answer, “It can’t be done.” 

Opinions won’t do. Guesses don’t go. 
Theories aren’t wanted. 

When you repeat something about 
somebody, how do you first make sure 
it is true? When you state as a fact a 
mere personal opinion of yours, how do 
you label it so as to prevent misconcep- 
tion by the hearers? A valuable exer- 
cize would be this: For one whole day 








how much you know and how well you 
do what you know. Hence, to keep you 


mistakes, provides a_ self-correcting 
viewpoint and a self-restoring purpose. 
Such a newspaper creed and guide as Mr. Harding’s 
holds good for every other kind of business. I will show 
how, taking the twelve items in President Harding’s news- 


paper creed and applying them to everybody’s work, 
thought and life. 


1. Remember there are two sides to every question. 
Get them both. ‘ 


Do this before you express an opinion or enter a dispute 
—you will save a lot of perfectly good words that might be 
used to better advantage. 

In case of disagreement, assume that your opponent is 
right. If he isn’t, your assumption will tend to make him 
so. If he is, the debate is off. 

Remember that every man is born prejudiced. He nat- 
urally favors whatever and whomever he identifies with his 
class, clique, tribe, race, job, school, church, political party, 
social position or private pocketbook. If everybody could 
see both sides of every question, we should save billions of 
dollars a year in strikes, lockouts, lawsuits, printer’s ink, 
politics and patent medicines. The habit of squinting, then 
side-stepping, merely holds us up while the fellow with his 
eyes open gets ahead. 

Make a short list of your personal prejudices, antagon- 
isms, or hobbies of dispute. Ask your employer, 
relatives or friends to aid you. Then figure out a good 


way to put a stop to the worst of them, and become sane 
thereby. 


2. Be truthful. Get the facts. 


The biggest corporations now pay hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a year to corps of trained scientists and pub- 
licists, whose job it is to get, prove and give the truth 
about the business. An editorial department is maintained 
by some concerns, to guarantee that nothing exaggerated, 
inaccurate, or otherwise misleading goes into print. Em- 
ployees are urged to scan all advertising matter for pos- 
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The ideals that Mr. Harding had and 
stood for in the newspaper business 
going straight and building right, you are the sort big enough for the White 
must have a daily guide that makes House today—and big enough for any 
every move count, insures you against ™@" ™ any business, if their full 
meaning is pressed from them 


ask yourself, and invite. your family and 
friends to ask you, whether you would 
swear in court to the accuracy of every- 
thing you say. You may be surprized to 
learn what a slave a supposedly truth- 
ful person is to the great American 
habit of loose talk on all subjects. 


3. Mistakes are inevitable, but strive for accuracy. 
I would rather have one story exactly right than a 
hundred half wrong. 


Mistakes are of three kinds—those of the head, those 
of the hand, those of the heart. Head and hand mistakes 
are excusable, heart mistakes are not. Every employer, 
every employee, every customer, should learn to distin- 
guish, and treat mistakes accordingly. 

When we make a mistake, we did not know a thing right, 
or we did not do it right, or we did not care to know and 
do it right. Which? Was the cause lack of knowledge, or 
of skill, or of will? And who was responsible—the employer, 
the employee, or both? 

Thé man who would rather have one product exactly 
right than a hundred half wrong was elected President of 
the United States not by chance but by destiny—the des- 
tiny he ordained for himself by quality thought and 
work. 

Is every product you sell, or job you finish, or service 
you render, of the highest possible character? Is it the 
best you can do? How do you know? What standards of 
merit do you maintain for yourself, and by them judge all 
your work? 


4. Be decent, be fair, be generous. 


It is the loser in the game who looks sour and acts 
mean. If you show a hateful spirit or wag a harsh tongue 
toward your fellows, anybody who knows human nature 
perceives by this confession that you are losing out. Don’t 
give yourself away so easily. 

When your associate in business gets a promotion or in- 
crease in pay that you imagine you ought to have, infer 
that he qualified in ways that you didn’t—or that he won’t 
last in the higher place. Don’t waste words in running him 
down, or emotions in regarding him with jealousy or envy. 
Calm yourself, and learn how he did it. It is not necessary 
to thank your rival thus become [Continued on page 383 
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Making Both Ends Meet 






Fifth Article in the Series on “Editing a Magazine” 
_ By Hamilton Holt 








OST magazines 
have a depart- 
ment that cor- 


responds to the news 
pages of a daily paper. 
It generally precedes 
or follows the editorial 
department. In The 
Nation this news de- 
partment consists of 
short editorials on the 
noteworthy subjects of 
the day not treated by 
the leading editorials. 
In The Outlook these 
short notes are half 
news and half opinion. 
In The Independent we 
exclude opinion entire- 
ly and relate events 


contemporaries.” 


* Wonder What an Editor Thinks About” 

In this series of articles the Editor of the Independent 
invites the readers to come into his sanctum, to see for 
themselves the “inside stuff” that makes up modern journal- 
ism, and to share some of the secrets that he has learned in 
the past two decades while editing The Independent and 
keeping a watchful eye on the progress of his “esteemed 
Mr. Holt’s first four articles were pub- 
lished in the issues of February 5, February 26, March 
12, and March 26. Read what he says this week about the 
best way to get increased circulation—and avoid the fate 
of the Missouri editor whose valedictory went thus: “With 
grateful acknowledgment to my friends and benediction 
upon the profession, I take my hat—the savings of seven- 
teen years in the newspaper field—and retire” 


weeklies, 
well as the larger 
dailies conduct a more 
or less comprehensive 
and efficient book re- 
view department. In 
those dailies, weeklies 
and monthlies which 
attempt to weigh the 
merits of new books it 
is hardly to be expected 
that the average qual- 
ity would be very high. 
The periodicals that 
seriously and critically 
appraise books can be 
counted pretty nearly 
on the fingers of two 
hands. The question 
will never be decided 


however, as 








only. One might sup- 

pose most people who would enjoy the Story of the Week 
in The Independent would have already become familiar 
with the news from reading the daily papers, but this is 
evidently not the case, for I have found that many of our 
readers consider this news department the most valuable 
feature in the magazine. Indeed our Chautauqua subscrib- 
ers are compelled to read it as a part of their work for the 
Chautauqua degree. 

It is not so easy a task as one might think to write an 
accurate and fairly comprehensive story of what is taking 
place in the world and compress it weekly into four or 
five thousand words. Nearly all the writing must be done 
in the last thirty-six hours before going to press. From 
the beginning of the week the daily journals must be care- 
fully searched, for of course no weekly employs its own re- 
porters. The dispatches and other news articles must be 
cut out from day to day and all of them classified as the 
end of the week draws near. It sometimes happens that 
but a single paragraph of a dozen lines in the week’s record 
will result from more than fifty columns of collated clip- 
pings. Dealing with American news it is advisable to con- 
sult the newspapers of several cities as to questions of na- 
tional politics. Local events of general interest are of 
course most fully reported by the papers published in and 
near the places where the events occur. In dealing with the 
foreign field, the task is easier, for the news is largely 
sifted and boiled down before it is cabled here. Of course 
in addition to the cable dispatches it is necessary to read 
several of the more important daily, weekly and monthly 
papers of Paris, London and Berlin to get the background. 
When the material is at last at hand and the time for writ- 
ing has arrived a great part of the collected material can- 
not be used. Still it could not properly have been ignored 
or avoided, for in any special field of human activity the 
events of one day lead up to and explain the events of the 
following day and not until the end of the week can it be 
determined whether the record in that field will be needed 
for immediate use. And the chief value of the news depart- 
ment of the weekly periodical is that it puts current 
events into proper perspective and brings out their true 
meaning. 

The monthly magazines, as a rule, do not review books, 
tho they occasionally take what they call “the book of the 
month” and dignify it with a leading article. Most of the 





whether a literary re- 
view adds much to the sale of a book or not. Publishers, 
authors and book reviewers all differ on this question. I 
have heard those who ought to know declare that reviews 
have nothing to do with the sale of a book. 

Publishers estimate that if they had 100 per cent ef- 
ficiency in salesmanship they could not reach with an 
ordinary book, except a novel, an audience of over 40,000. 
Generally a book that reaches 20,000 is a very great suc- 
cess. Naturally the publishers ignore the fact that it is 
not the aim of the book reviewers to sell books. On 
the contrary it is often their duty to prevent the sale of 
books. 

But the chief objection to literary criticism in the United 
States is that from one-half to two-thirds of the book col- 
umns are made up from paragraphs prepared by the pub- 
lishers themselves. As a matter of fact something like one- 
half the book review clippings published in the United 
States are mere reproductions with minor variations of 
the literary note or ready-made reviews originally pre- 
pared and sent out by the publisher. This of course is 
merely surreptitious advertising and not literary criticism 
at all. Any man who has ever written a book and subscribed 
to a press clipping bureau will realize how little really 
competent criticism there is in the country. The truth is, as 
Emerson said in his Journal for October 23, 1836, “The 
literary man in this country has no critic,” and the average 
man who passes himself off as a critic is thus described: 
“Commonly in the newspaper and frequently in periodicals 
of some literary pretensions, the writers of reviews are 
simply literary hacks, shallow, sentimental women or crude 
young persons full of indiscriminate enthusiasm for all 
printed matter.” No wonder that the reviews published in 
this country have not the quality that we find in Euro- 
pean journals of criticism. 

Next to sound judgment, personality is the most im- 
portant requisite for a good book review. Rosa Bonheur 
‘may draw a picture of a pig and sell it for $10,000, tho the 
pig itself may not be worth $10. It is her personality and 
not the pig’s that is of value. 

But the reviewing of books, Matthew Arnold to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, is essentially a second-rate art. If 


- red-corpuscled life itself is the one great throbbing reality, 


then literature is nothing but a description of life and 
book-reviewing a description of literature. A man who 
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lives and moves and has his being m a medium three de- 
grees removed from life will never set the world on fire. 
This being the case it should be no cause for wonder that 
the literary department of most periodicals is diminishing 
in quantity as well as in quality and is ever being rele- 
gated to the more obscure portions of the paper. 

Perhaps I should state that I have not been describing 
the practice of The Independent in what I have said about 
American deficiency in book reviewing. I cannot do better 
than. to quote here part of an editorial written some years 
ago by my colleague, Dr. E. E. Slosson, our associate editor, 
who thus describes the purposes of our book review de- 
partment: 

“Of the 10,000 books a year that are published in this 
country, we pick out about 1000 and tell enough about 
them to enable the reader to decide whether he wants to 
make their further acquaintance. This Gideon’s band of 
sifted books is only a small fraction of those published and 
includes only a part of those which publishers and authors 
are kind enough to send us. Our aim is to review all those 
which an intelligent reader would be apt to consider if he 
had the year’s output spread on a counter before him, ex- 
cept technical and special books in which he has a personal 
interest. Of course we have to omit many fair and some 
very good books, but we rarely miss one of enduring im- 
portance. 

“The object of each review is to give the following in- 
formation: 

1. That there is such a book. 

2. What the author is trying to do. 

3. How well he has succeeded. 

4. What we think about it. 

“It is not incompatible with the preceding requirements 
to make the review interesting and readable in itself. Noth- 
ing is easier than to write an amusing and satirical screed 
‘a la quarterly, so savage and tartily’ about a worthless 
book. This is a common practice in some literary journals 
and it would undoubtedly enliven our columns to adopt it, 
but we do not for two reasons: 

“1. It takes up space and so crowds out a good book. 

“2. A man is not necessarily a criminal because he has 
written a poor book. 

“Cover it with a mantle of silence and let it die a nat- 
ural death. 

“Our literary department is not run for our own amuse- 
ment, nor as a supplement to the advertising columns, but 
as a reliable guide 
to the best reading 
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of the regular staff. Such departments usually are reserved 
for finance, insurance, science, archeology, motoring, 
sport, music, art, drama, games, puzzles, jokes, etc. I firmly 
believe that the only way to keep a department alive is to 
change editors with inexorable frequency. A department 
very soon becomes stale if not replenished with new ideas 
and enthusiasm. When a man writes continually and con- 
tinuously on one topic he starts out bravely enough, but 
after he has once traversed the field he has either got to 
repeat or else spread out thin on the edge of his subject. 

A department that with proper stimulation can always 
be made interesting in any periodical is the letters; and 
naturally, the more important the periodical, the more let- 
ters are sent in. It would surprize most people to learn 
how many of the letters that come to every editor’s desk 
threaten and badger us. The average man who writes to a 
paper seems to think he is privileged to abuse editors in 
terms he would never think of using to anyone else. I re- 
call a letter sent me some years ago from some gentleman 
in the South who signed himself with the suggestive 
psuedonym “hell-cat” and who swore that if I ever visited 
his section of Georgia he would take pleasure in organiz- 
ing a lynching bee to remove me from this “vale of tears.” 
And only recently a subscriber in staid Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, was moved thus to write: 

No, I want no more Independent. Discontinue. I have had all 
I can stomach of its editors and their insane dreams. Your en- 
dorsing of the hell-cursed twaddle of that crook in the White 
House serves as the last straw. 

On the other hand letters come to us couched in the lofti- 
est terms of eulogy. Not only to these admirers are we para- 
gons of righteousness, but we are papal in infallibility. The 
questions we are asked to answer range from “What is the 
best way to bake a cabinet pudding?” to the best way to make 
a President’s Cabinet. A brother editor tells of receiving a 
very nice letter from a woman who said she was a house- 
keeper and had a great deal to do, but she wanted to keep 
up with the times and would he please tell her what Con- 
gress was. She had frequently heard it mentioned, but 
she did not have a very definite idea of what it was. 
My predecessor, Dr. William Hayes Ward, once saved 
for a while the wildest of the letters that- were sent in to 
The Independent and then printed them for the amusement 
of our readers. But much to his surprize one of the authors 
turned the tables by sending in a bill. 

I shall now pass from the editorial department of the 

Magazine and _ its 








for the benefit of 
our subscribers. 
Whether one begs, 
borrows, buys or 
steals books he 
needs to know how 
to collect them in- 
telligently.” 

The four main 
departments that 
form the frame- 
work of a typical 
periodical of cur- 
rent events are the 
editorial, the con- 
tributions, the news 
and the book re- 
views. In addition 
to these almost all 
magazines have de- 
partments which 
are frequently edit- 
ed by outside special- 
ists and by members 


Across a flat old breast. 








An Immigrant Woman 
By Rose Henderson 


Thin, patient face, with scars of pain and care, 
Brown, withered hands and slow, mis-shapen feet. 
A faded, ugly cap; gray wisps of hair. 

A worn black coat held fumblingly to meet 


What courage and what fears 
Had burned the sunken eyes too dead for tears! 


She watched the Ellis Island movie show 
Without a sign, but something in her face— 
The blur of years, the haggard pinch of woe— 
Marked the dull features with a tragic grace. 
A broken, battered shell that flushed no more, 
Tossed by the tide upon an alien shore. 


various problems to 
the circulation de- 
partment. 

Here let me say 
at once that the 
universal experi- 
ence of all circula- 
tion managers is 
best expressed by 
the old Massachu- 
chusetts Magazine, 
which sadly an 
nounced in _ its 
fourth volume, 
“Four years’ expe- 
rience has. partly 
baffled the expecta- 
tions of hope. The 
increase of  sub- 
scriptions has un- 
fortunately fallen 
below anticipation.” 
I myself am always 
amused when [Con- 
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Shall We Trade With Soviet Russia? 


By John Spargo 


posal of the Soviet Government that steps be taken 

to resume trade relations between Russia and the 
United States, and to “regularize” the relations of the two 
countries, is highly gratifying to all friends of Russian 
democracy. It is a weleome breeze of wholesome air thru 
the poison fog of selfish intrigue and dishonest propa- 
ganda, a notable step in the direction of the resumption by 
America of the moral leadership of the nations. It will be 
welcomed and applauded by all American democrats and 
friends of progress. It will be gratefully hailed by Russian 
democrats. 

Bolshevist diplomacy is sui generis. It is impossible to 
judge it by the ordinary canons. It is not yet apparent 
why the formal note of the Soviet Power “to the Congress 
of the United States and His Excellency, President Hard- 
ing” should have been signed by Messrs. Kalinin and 
Zalutsky—President and Secretary, respectively, of the All- 
Russian Central Executive Committee—instead of by the 
responsible Soviet minister of foreign affairs, Tchcherin. 
Perhaps it was felt that the signature of the latter 
would recall to the memory of Americans the extraordinary 
insulting note which that cynical aristocrat addressed to 
the President of the United States on October 24, 1918. 
On the other hand, it may have been felt that by having 
the note sent in the name of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, which has only a nominal existence, as even Mr. 
Arthur Ransome admits, the carefully cultivated impres- 
sion that Bolshevism has been transformed, that the Soviet 
leopard has cast off all its revolutionary and communistic 
spots, would be greatly strengthened thereby. What surer 
evidence of the “liberalization” of Bolshevism and the 
Soviet régime could there be than initiative upon such an 
important matter taken by a body whose innocuous desue- 
tude has so long been the joke of the Kremlin? 

The note was admirably timed. Neither the decision to 
send it nor the text of it emanated from the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee presided over by poor Mr. Kalinin—of 
that we may be certain. It would not be at all surprizing 
if the real initiative, the suggestion to send it, emanated 
not from Moscow at all, but from London. Queerer things 
have happened, and one wishes that the mirrors of the 
house in Downing Street could speak upon this matter. 
In any case, the reply of Secretary Hughes is certain to 
cause quite as much chagrin in Downing Street—or The 
Chequers, perhaps—as in the Kremlin. 

Following the signing of the Krassin Trade Treaty by 
Great Britain and the silly and insincere flippancies of Mr. 
Lloyd George in the House of Commons—a characteristic 
parliamentary debater’s tour de force in which he adum- 
brated the alleged conversion of Saul Lenin to a very 
Paul of democracy and reasonableness—it was expected 
that President Harding and his Cabinet would be stam- 
peded into following the British lead. From Reval came 
the sensational dispatches of Captain McCullagh to the 
New York Herald, citing the speeches of Lenin at the 
Tenth .Communist Congress to justify the romantic view 
of the British Premier. From Stockholm came stories of 
vast shipments of Soviet gold—surely a tempting bait for 
American manufacturers and traders in these days of re- 
stricted markets and bulging warehouses. When the text 
of the speeches cited by Captain McCullagh and hailed by 
Lloyd George were studied it was found that they were 
repetitions of speeches made at the Eighth Communist 
Congress, in April, 1919. At that time Lenin went quite 
as far as in the much talked of speeches at the recent con- 
gress. Then, too, he spoke of treating the peasants more 


[= reply of Secretary of State Hughes to the pro- 


generously, of permitting them greater freedom of trade. 
Then, too, he spoke fair words of promise to the codpera- 
tives and pointed out the need of foreign capital. In. the 
two years which have intervened the deeds of the Soviet 
Government have provided sufficient commentary upon 
Lenin’s fair-seeming speech. 

All this Lloyd George knew when he convulsed the House 
of Commons by his presentation of Lenin as a chastened 
and reformed radical come to conservatism, an example 
and a warning to such dangerous Labor Party leaders as 
J. R. Clynes, for example. Fortunately, our own Secretary 
of State knows it not less well. And Secretary Hughes 
knows as well as Lloyd George does that no trade agree- 
ments with the Soviet Power can be of the slightest benefit 
either to Russia or to the nation making such agreements. 
He wisely stresses, in his reply to Messrs. Kalinin and 
Zalutsky, the futility of such agreements. There can be no 
trade with Russia, of sufficient magnitude to be helpful to 
Russia or to the United States, “until the economic bases 
of production are securely established.” And that. cannot 
be until Bolshevism—as distinguished from Sovietism—is 
either swept away or voluntarily abandoned. 


N thus maintaining the broad principles of the policy set 

forth by Secretary Colby last August President Hard- 
ing and his advisers have shown rare wisdom, coupled with 
firm friendship for the Russian nation. It would have been 
lamentable in the extreme if the response to the Soviet 
Central Executive Committee had shown the slightest dis- 
position to compromise and to follow the selfish imperial- 
istic policies of Lloyd George. For it cannot be too strongly 
stressed that in signing the Trade Agreement with Soviet 
Russia the British Government has been actuated by mo- 
tives which are the reverse of friendly to Russia. Lloyd 
George has reverted to the worst phases of thé evil im-. 
perial policy toward Russia inaugurated by Palmerston 
and maintained by Disraeli. That fear of a strong united 
Russia which led to the backing of Turkey, and all the 
evil consequences thereof, has obsessed Lloyd George for 
a long time past. He has pointed out that Disraeli “re- 
garded a great, gigantic, colossal, growing Russia, rolling 
onwards like a glacier towards Persia and the borders of 
Afghanistan and India, as the greatest menace the British 
Empire could be confronted with.” He has seized every 
opportunity afforded by Russia’s weakness and disability. 
to favor the partition and dismemberment of Russia, quite 
regardless of the fact that this inevitably lays the basis 
for future wars. In an editorial the London Times, on March 
3, 1919, gave a significant interpretation of British policy 
towards Russia: 
It is to be remembered that doubt as to the future develop- 
ments of Russian policy throws us back into the Asiatic politics 
of the mid-nineteenth century, and makes it doubly netessary 
that we should take special precautions against danger which 
here would fall first upon us. As in Eastern Europe 
we hope to see a barrier of free states erected, so England, which 
has India to think of, wants to see a similar barrier erected in 
the middle East. 

In these frank words we have a very clear interpreta- 
tion of the tortuous course of British dealings with Russia 
since 1917. If there is any one thing which can be said 
with certainty it is that Lloyd George and his advisers: 
fear the recovery of Russia and want to prevent it—at 
least to the extent of so weakening Russia politically, 
economically and militarily that she will never be in a 
position to menace British power in the East. Instead of 
relying upon the friendship of a strong Russian democracy, 
Lloyd George prefers the security which he fancies will 
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come from Russian weakness. There is more’ than a little 
reason’ for the conviction of the loyal Russians—reported 
by Mr. Brailsford—that Lloyd George did not want the 
democratic forces of Russia to win against the Bolsheviki. 
Lenin began as a tool of the German imperialists. He is 
continuing as a tool of the British imperialists. 

Meantime, the attitude of the United States is reason for 
rejoicing. Our honor is not for sale. 


Proof of an Old Maxim 


HOSE who doubt that the wind is tempered for the 

benefit of the shorn lamb should consider the fact that 
the winter and spring succeeding the short skirt fad were 
almost as warm as summer in most parts of the United 
States. 


Pointing the Gun at Random 
By Preston Slosson 


HY is a deadly weapon a menace in the hands of 

a small child, an idiot, a drunken man or a care- 

less amateur huntsman? Because it is not con- 
trolled by a responsible owner; an owner who makes use 
of it as means to a certain definite end. The intelligent 
man does not flourish a loaded gun at the whole landscape; 
he points it only at a mark, whether that mark be a tar- 
get, a wild bird or a personal enemy. If he kills you, you 
have at least the satisfaction of knowing that he did it on 
purpose. 

What is true of personal armament is true of national 
armament. Armies and navies are too costly to be kept up 
for their own sake, or for the purpose of defying the uni- 
verse at large. A wise nation equips itself with that kind 
and degree of force which meets its needs and policies. No 
nation does or can maintain sufficient force by land and 
sea and air to make itself invulnerable to all conceivable 
hostile alliances. No nation arms against another nation 
so distant or so unrelated to its interests that there is no 
real peril of collision. The Swiss army is not equipped with 
a view to a campaign in Bolivia, nor Costa Rica for a pos- 
sible war with Siam. No nation arms against its own allies, 
unless the alliance be a mere veil to cover real hostility, as 
in the case of the Austro-Italian alliance prior to 1914. No 
nation adopts a type of armament without reference to its 
peculiar geographical position. The Czechoslovak republic 
does not aspire to the command of the sea; Spain does not 
imitate the Dutch plan of using dykes, canals and flooded 
lands to keep off the foe; the Danes do not train their 
troops in mountain warfare; the French do not guard their 
Spanish and Italian frontiers as elaborately as the more 
exposed frontier which faces Germany. Always and every- 
where military policy, in a rightly ordered state, is merely 
the handmaid of diplomatic policy. 

We arm against the dangers which do exist, not against 
the dangers which are too remote to be worth the cost of 
insuring against them. 

These considerations are so obvious that it is strange to 
note how often they are overlooked in discussing the problem 
of armaments. 

There is the man who may be called the Abso- 
lute Pacifist. He simply shouts “Disarm!” He argues 
that because our Canadian border is undefended with forts 
Belgium should not have built forts facing Germany; over- 
looking the fact that one neighbor may be much safer to 
have around than another. By an extension of his principle 
to civil life, all safes should be unlocked because most men 
are honest; all doors should swing open at night, because 
in some communities there are no burglars. Any theory 
which overlooks the difference between one man and an- 
other and between one government and another is doomed 
to futility. 

At the opposite extreme is the Absolute Militarist. He 
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believes in preparedness as an abstraction without refer- 
ence to any particular peril. In the most peaceful country 
village he surrounds his home with burglar alarms and 
walks down Main Street with his hand on his revolver. He 
demands a navy which will dominate the world, without re- 
gard to such purely material considerations as the extent 
to which his nation is dependent on sea-borne commerce, 
how extensive and exposed are its overseas colonies and the 
like. 

He demands a long-term universal service army. He 
wishes to fortify every frontier without regard to the weak- 
ness or friendliness of the nation on the other side. Ques- 
tions of transportation mean nothing to him; an army of 
two million men on the other side of the world causes him 
as much worry as if that army lay a day’s march from his 
capital. 

A somewhat milder mania afflicts a third type; let us 
term him the Fashionable Militarist. He “goes in” for big 
battleships when they are the style; “the other fellow has 
them, so we must.” When battleships are abandoned by the 
rival nation he invests in submarines, without regard to 
possible differences between the naval needs of his own na- 
tion and the needs of its neighbors. If universal service 
is needed in France, it must work well in the United States; 
the geographical position of the two nations being so 
similar! 

If the Dutch should invent an armored canal boat, or 
the Finns an improved snowshoe, or the South Africans 
dark eyeglasses for campaigning in the fierce glare of the 
tropical desert, he would equip the American army in the 
same way. It never seems to occur to him that military 
science is not a social game of “follow your leader” or 
“keeping up with the Joneses,” but the serious business of 
adjusting military means to diplomatic ends as adequately, 
cheaply, rapidly and efficiently as possible. 

From this realistic point of view, geography and states- 
craft have the leading seats at the council of war. General 
Braddock’s disciplined redcoats would have been very for- 
midable against an eighteenth century French army on the 
level plains of Belgium; but they were out of place in 
marching against American Indians in ambuscade. The 
Boer cavalry force was very effective on the open grass- 
lands of the Transvaal, but it could have done nothing in 
charging a barbed wire entrenchment defended with heavy 
artillery. The tank could not have been frequently em- 
ployed in the Alpine warfare of Tirol. A small island re- 
public in mid-Pacific might well invest all its military 
budget in a few submarines. If Tibet is ever a great mili- 
tary power it will be thru aircraft and light machine guns 
to guard mountain passes. England kept her great navy 
concentrated in the North Sea because she feared Germany. 
Had Germany been an ally and Japan a hostile rival a 
large part of the British fleet would have been kept in the 
Pacific. 

It isn’t polite to tell another nation that you are 
arming against it in particular, but it was an open secret 
that French military policy existed almost solely with ref- 
erence to Germany; and that German military policy was 
adapted to attack on France and Russia, not on Austria 
or Sweden. 


F one were to examine the present military and naval 
i needs of the United States from an impartial point of 
view of the broader strategy what would he conclude? First- 
ly, that on the basis of population, wealth and industrial 
capacity the United States could sustain whatever arma- 
ment might be necessary. To maintain the largest army and 
navy might be undesirable for us, but not impossible, as it 
would be for Uruguay. Secondly, that we are better pro- 
tected by nature than any other Great Power in that we 
have no large military force within many thousands of 
miles of our frontiers. Hence a large army is less necessary 
to us than to others. This point is already recognized by 
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Congress, which has reduced our army to a small fraction 
of the peace time establishment maintained by the other 
Powers. Thirdly, that no large force could reach us save 
by sea. Hence we must maintain an adequate navy. An ade- 
quate navy would be largely measured by the command 
of the Pacific, since our colonial empire is chiefly in the 
Pacific and since the naval position of our Atlantic com- 
petitors has been much weakened by the Great War. 
Fourthly, that the disappearance of three great, aggressive 
and autocratic Powers from the list of possible naval rivals 
has greatly simplified our military problems. Russia, Ger- 
many and Austria-Hungary are temporarily eliminated so 
far as the United States is concerned. Fifthly, that our 
present navy is larger than that of any other except the 
British and that, in American waters, it might contend on 
even terms with the British. Sixthly, that we are self-sus- 
taining agriculturally, whereas Great Britain must fetch 
her food overseas, so that the British stand the greater risk 
in a naval war. Seventhly, that the geographical position 
of Canada, the most valuable British colony, makes it un- 
thinkable that Great Britain would risk the break-up of 
the Empire by war with the United States. Eighthly, that 
all of the present naval Powers (Britain, France, Italy, 
Japan) were our associates in the Great War and earnestly 
solicit our friendship. Ninthly, that the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance makes a special exception of a conflict with 
Americi;*so that there is no danger of a war with the 
British arising from any event in the Pacific. Japan, acting 
alone, need not be considered, since a small and impover- 
ished island nation with a navy inferior to ours could not 
conceivably defeat the United States. Tenthly, and lastly, 
that the United States intends no aggression and needs an 
army and navy only for (a) self-defense, (b) the minor 
task of policing some disorderly regions of the Caribbean, 
(c) voluntary participation, either thru the League or as 
an associate Power (as in the recent war) in the policing 
of the Old World. 

These are the geographical and diplomatic factors which 
underlie any wise policy concerning American prepared- 
ness. 

They do not point to any present need for an increase in 
the army or navy; tho, of course, we are free to build be- 
yond our needs if we enjoy paying taxes. Disarmament 
agreements with other Powers or entrance into the League 
of Nations would enable us to reduce our armament far 
below the present establishment, but so long as we play a 
“lone hand” we should maintain, tho we do not need to in- 
crease, our present relative strength on land and sea and 
~ in the air. 


The Moral of the Plebiscite 


HE fact that Germany made a better showing than 

was expected in all the regions where plebiscites have 
been taken under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles 
is evidence of three things: that there was some justice in 
the German contention that these borderline areas had be- 
come largely Germanized in sentiment even when the 
people retained their old speech; that the voters had con- 
fidence in the ultimate survival and economic stability of 
Germany in spite of the outcome of the Great War; and 
that the Allies conducted the elections honestly. Were the 
French and English the unscrupulous imperialists that 
propaganda represents them, nothing would have been 
easier than to have taken advantage of their control of the 
oe ag zones to turn the election in favor of Germany’s 
rivals. 

As Mr. Dooley said, “I don’t care who casts the votes, 
so long as I can do the counting.” But it is evident 
that the Allied forces of occupation were more honest and 
impartial in their conduct of elections in a hostile country 
than some American politicians are in conducting an elec- 
tion in their own community. 
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America’s Loss 


HE late Cardinal Gibbons was revered as a prince of 

the Church by all who shared his creed, and as a 
patriotic American by all who shared his citizenship. In 
him the loyalty to an ancient faith blended in perfect har- 
mony with loyalty to the nation of his allegiance. Protest. 
ants as well as Catholics can take instruction from his 
career. 


President Wood 


E congratulate the University of Pennsylvania on its 

selection of General Wood for president. The for- 
tunes of politics denied this great administrator the par- 
ticular presidency which he coveted, but he will learn that 
the executive head of a great American university has 
tasks as absorbing and influence hardly less great than the 
man in the White House. We must not consider that 
Leonard Wood’s public career is at an end; as a matter of 
fact it is opening to a wider field of influence than ever 
before. Tens of thousands of young men, future graduates 
of Pennsylvania, will carry the spirit of their chief with 
them to every part of the world. 


Political Wild Oats 


O not be alarmed if your son taps his chest and pro- 

claims to the listening world “I’m a Bolshevist.” Or, 
rather, be alarmed lest he become unduly conservative at 
sixty. To make a vigorous and effective Tory, catch a young 
man and cram him with revolutionary principles; then 
turn him loose on the world when his system begins to set 
up an internal reaction against this sort of diet. Suppose 
that you had told a Frenchman of a generation ago that 
France would be ruled by Clemenceau, Millerand and 
Briand just after the Great War. He would have said: 
“Oh dear, another Paris Commune! That atheist and 
revolutionary firebrand Clemenceau; that ardent party 
Socialist Millerand; that anarchistic young rebel Briand! 
Surely the guillotine will be again at work and the pikes 
drink deep of the blood of the bourgeoisie!” Suppose, to 
cross the Channel, that Disraeli had become Prime Minis- 
ter in his Chartist days, when he was hardly admitted to 
respectable society; or Chamberlain when he was a Re- 
publican from the radical town of Birmingham; or Lloyd 
George when he was all for stripping the nobility of their 
land and aristocratic young ladies were hoping out loud 
that someone would assassinate “that little Welsh dema- 
gog!” 

Yet Disraeli lived to become Lord Beaconsfield; Cham- 
berlain to crush the independence of ‘the Boer repub- 
lics; Lloyd George to head a mainly conservative Coalition 
and to denounce the Labor Party as the greatest foe of 
England. 

In our own country, we have seen the Populist Bryan 
fade into as tame and orthodox a Democracy as Cleve- 
land’s. 

The principle works both ways. If you want a revolu- 
tionist, catch him from the ranks of the nobility—Tolstoy, 
Krapotkin, Lenin are illustrations of this principle. Every 
country has its “millionaire Socialists.” Gladstone, the ripe 
product of British High Toryism, ended his political career 
with a gesture of menace to the House of Lords. Lord Rob- 
ert Cecil, heir of the clan Cecil, the most aristocratic 
family in England, has recently passed over to the Liberal 
opposition. Professor Wilson, the young Princeton aristo- 
erat, pushed into public life by Harvey and others in order 
to wean the Democratic Party away from Populistic doc- 
trines, eventually adopted practically the whole Progres- 
sive Party program and appointed to office some of its 
most radical leaders. It is your orthodox youngster who will 
probably wag his grey beard among the reds, while your 
Bolshevist boy will be calling for the police to lock him up. 





The Link Between Two Leagues 


By Hayne Davis 





What Mr. Davis prophesied in the columns of The Inde- 
pendent in 1904 came to pass at the Peace Conference at 
Versailles in 1919 when the Covenant of the League of 
Nations was put into definite form and approved by the 
representatives of nations there. Now that the international 
union has been actually formed and has held its first Gen- 
eral Assembly, with the United States still holding aloof, 
Mr. Davis is presenting in The Independent another series 
of articles, free from political bias, whose object is: 


(1) To properly relate the Covenant of the League to 
the Articles of Confederation and the Constitution of the 
United States; 


(2) to set forth the basis of any international union that 
can hope to endure; 


(3) to indicate the true relation of national armament to 
national security, international law and justice; 

(4) to point out some of the dangers in the path of any 
Association or League of Nations and the way of escape 
therefrom; and 


(5) to show the orderly steps of progress from a union 
however imperfect to one that is more perfect and capable 
of establishing justice and peace, even as our own Union of 
States grew gradually into its present excellent form. 

The first article in this series was published in The Inde- 
pendent of April 2; the others will follow regularly from 
week to week. 











of the League of Nations is the realization of the pro- 

posal made at The Hague Conference in 1907 by the 
American Delegation, with the sanction of President 
Roosevelt. The proposal failed to receive at that time the 
unanimous consent necessary to put it at once into opera- 
tion. The nation which prevented its adoption in 1907— 
Russia—is not represented in the assembly owing to its 
internal convulsions, which prevent, up to now, its enter- 
ing into proper external relations. The Assembly of the 
League is also an international counterpart to the Con- 
gress of the United States, as constituted by the Articles 
of Confederation, adopted and proclaimed in 1777, and in 
force till the present Constitution became operative, 1789. 

A survey of the circumstances under which the Articles 
of Confederation and the Covenant of the League were 
evolved, and of the similarity and dissimilarity in the pro- 
visions of these two constitutions, for a union of previously 
independent states, is worth while at this time, because it 
will shed clear light on the path ahead, darkened as it is 
by the shadows of conflicting opinion and will, and also 
of misunderstanding and misrepresentation. 

Because the states of the American Union are now 
united, it is commonly supposed they always were united. 
Prior to the Revolution, the thirteen colonies had no polit- 
ical connection with each other. They were like the fingers 
of a hand, of which Great Britain was the palm. They 
had no political connection with each other except thru 
London—as the fingers reach each other thru their con- 
nection with the hand. 

In the days of agitation, which preceded the Declaration 
of Independence, there were conferences, it is true, between 
representatives from the several colonies, but they wére 
without legal authority. These conferences served, how- 
ever, to crystallize, and then to give expression to, the ma- 
tured sense of the mind of that day. The outcome proves 
that even a debating society may be more potent than a 
lawfully constituted Assembly, when the debate brings into 
accord such men as were assembled at Philadelphia in 1776, 
in the face of dangers such as confronted them. In that 
year of grace the representative men of America came to 
be of one mind on the following resolution: 

WHEREFORE, the Representatives of the United States of 
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America, in General Congress Assembled, appealing to the 
Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our intentions, 
do, in the Name and by authority of the good People of these 
Colonies solemnly PusLisH and DEcLaRE, That these United 
Colonies are, and of Right ought to be FREE AND INDEPENDENT 
STatTes; that they are absolved from all Allegiance to the 
British Crown, and that all political connection between them 
and the State of Great Britain is and ought to be totally dis- 
solved: and that as FREE AND INDEPENDENT STATES, they have 
full power to levy War, conclude Peace, contract Alliances, 
establish Commerce, and do all other Acts and Things which 
INDEPENDENT STATES may of right do. And for the support of 
this Declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence, we mutually pledge to each other our Lives, 
our Fortunes, and our Sacred Honor. 


The adoption of this resolution by the convention at 
Philadelphia and its approval by each of the thirteen 


colonies dissolved their political connection with Great 


Britain. 

It was Benjamin Franklin who said, after the adop- 
tion of this resolution, that they must now hang to- 
gether or hang separately. It was a thin film, however, 
which these several fingers of the British hand wrapped 
around themselves at the outset. In fact the war of Revo- 
lution had been in progress for more than a yéar before 
the Articles of Confederation were adopted by the several 
states while in the midst of the conflict. The articles were 
in fect a war measure, representing the best judgment of 
the moment, when first consideration had to be given neces- 
sarily to the winning of the war. 

Defective as these Articles are now admitted to have 
been, and discarded:as they were a decade after their 
adoption, they were, at the time of their acceptance, a 
great strengthening of the bond that had previously bound 
the revolted colonies together. Furthermore, they sufficed 
to enable these colonies to become independent, as well as 
united, states. This accomplished, the states so united, 
had all the time that was left—eternity—in which to form 
a perfect union, a task in which they are still busily 
engaged. 

In the same way, the Covenant of the League of Nations 
was evolved during the world war and was a war measure, 
growing as the Articles of Confederation did, out of a 
great and common danger. The principal thought of the 
responsible authorities of all the nations concerned, had 
to be given to the winning of the war—not to the forming 
of a union among the nations engaged in opposition to the 
German aggression. 

The First Article of the Confederation gives the name 
to the union about to be formed and then Article II de- 
clares the fact that “Each state retains its sovereignty, 
freedom, and independence, and every power, jurisdiction 
and right, which is not by this Confederation expressly 
delegated to the United States in Congress assembled.” 

The League is composed of sovereign powers and it is a 
necessary corollary from the very possession of sovereign 
power that the sovereign remains in possession of every 
power that he has not voluntarily delegated to others. 
The League is founded, therefore, on this same fact tho 
it is not stated in the Covenant. 

The next Article (III) of the Confederation provides 
that “The said states hereby severally enter into a firm 
league of friendship with each other, for their common 
defense, the security of their liberties, and their mutual 
and general welfare, binding themselves to assist each 
other against all force offered to, or attacks made upon 
them, or any of them, on account of religion, sovereignty, 
trade or any other pretense whatever.” 

Article X of the League Covenant says: 

“The members of the League [Continued on page 384 
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The Story of the Week 











Hughes Opposes Russian Trade 


ECRETARY of State Hughes has rejected the over- 

tures of the Soviet Government for a special commer- 
cial agreement with the United States on lines similar to 
the recent commercial treaty with Great Britain. In a note 
transmitted to the Bolshevist authorities thru the American 
consul at Reval, Esthonia (for you cannot negotiate direct- 
ly with a Government whose existence you do not recog- 
nize) Secretary Hughes declared: 


The government of the United States views with deep 
sympathy and grave concerns the plight of the people of Russia 
and desires to aid by every appropriate means in promoting 
proper opportunities thru which commerce can be established 
upon a sound basis. . 

It is manifest to this government that in existing circumstances 
there is no assurance for the development of trade, as the sup- 
plies which Russia might now be able to obtain would be wholly 
inadequate to meet her needs, and no lasting good can result 
so long as the present causes of progressive impoverishment con- 
tinue to operate. 

It is only in the productivity of Russia that there is any hope 
for the Russian people, and it is idle to expect resumption of 
trade until the economic bases of production are securely 
established. Production is conditioned upon the safety of life, 
the recognition Of firm guaranties of private property, the sanc- 
tity of contract, and the rights of free labor. 

If fundamental changes are contemplated involving due regard 
for the protection of persons and property and the establishment 
of conditions essential to the maintenance of commerce, this 
government will be glad to have convincing evidence of the 




















Marcus wm New York Times 
“The flowers that bloom in the spring, tra-la, have nothing to 
do with the case!” 


consummation of such changes, and until this evidence is sup- 
plied this government is unable to perceive that there is any 
proper basis for considering trade relations. 


The points to be borne in mind in connection with the 
Hughes note are, firstly, that it has the approval of Presi- 
dent Harding and the entire Administration, including 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover; secondly, that it con- 
tinues without a break the policy of ex-President Wilson 
and Secretary Colby in refusing all dealings with Soviet 
Russia, thus disproving the campaign legend of last year 
that a Republican Administration would reverse Wilson’s 
policy and reopen trade relations with Russia; thirdly, 








that the American Government does not place as much 
faith as the British in the recent alleged “change of heart” 
of the Bolshevist leaders but awaits “convincing evidence 
of the consummation of such changes”; fourthly, that the 
note does not impose a “blockade” on Russia or forbid 
private American citizens from dealing with the Soviet 
Government at their own risk, but simply refuses to such 
traders official countenance and protection. 


The Bolshevist and the Peasant 


NE claim which the Bolsheviki are making for their 
admission to world trade is that they have abandoned 
for the time being their communistic program for rural 
Russia. The new program is thus set forth by one of the 
Soviet officials to a British newspaper correspondent: 
After the peasant has paid his small tax in kind to the Gov- 
ernment he will be at liberty to dispose of his surplus. The co- 
operative societies will prove his readiest market. Foreign trade 
remains entirely in the hands of the Government, which will 
import everything the peasants need and advance to the co- 
operatives credits out of this imported merchandise. The co- 
operatives, in whom the peasants have still tremendous confidence, 
will then exchange these goods for the peasants’ surplus. 


Lenin himself is reported to have admitted with charac- 
teristic candor: “We must grant freer economic relations 
between workers and peasants. As a matter of fact, we 
hitherto have acted in a too military manner, and in ‘some 
cases have gone too far in nationalizing trade.” He said 
that “If some Communists thought that the organization 
of a socialistic state was possible in three years they were 
dreamers.” 

The present change of policy on the part of the Bolshe- 
vist Government is little more than a recognition of exist- 
ing facts. The passive resistance of the hundred million 
Russian peasants has vanquished the communizing policy 
of the Soviet Government. This does not mean that the 
Bolsheviki have abandoned communism in the towns and 
cities of Russia, or that they have decided to admit the 
peasant population to a fair share in the political life of 
the Soviet Republic, or even that they have abandoned 
land nationalization:as an ultimate ideal. They have simply, 
as a matter of sheer expediency, decided to let the peasant 
keep the land which he seized in the revolution or owned 
prior to it and to sell his grain at his own price; levying a 
tax in kind (that is, a proportion of the crop) instead of 
trying to nationalize and ration the whole harvest. 

The relations between the revolution and the Russian 
peasantry are very interesting. Owing to the fact that the 
mass of the Russian peasantry during the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and for several hundred years before that, lived in 
village communities—the “mir”—in which was vested the 
ultimate ownership of peasant land, many Socialists jumped 
to the conclusion that the Russian peasant was “naturally” 
a communist. His collectivism was contrasted with the 
sturdy individualism of the peasant of western Europe. 
But later students of economics have concluded that the 
“mir” was not a racially Russian institution but an acci- 
dental historical survival. Says Mr. Hindus in his illuminat- 
ing book on “The Russian. Peasant and the Revolution”: “As 
a matter of fact the mouzhik (peasant) has acquired'a deep 
and keen sense of private property. His house, stock, im- 
plemerits, crops, are his personal possession. .. . When- 
ever and wherever an opportunity has presented itself, the 
peasant has gladly acquired property in land, all that he 
could afford and sometimes more.” This tendency toward 
peasant proprietorship in the place of communism ‘was 
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accelerated by the policy of the Russian 
statesman Stolypin, who aimed to coun- 
teract the revolutionary movement by 
creating a class of conservative peasant 
freeholders with land to defend. To this 
end he secured the passage of a law per- 
mitting any peasant who wished to sep- 
arate himself from the “mir” and es- 
tablish a homestead in his own right; 
just as the United States Government 
offers to the American Indian the choice 
between remaining on the reservation as 
a ward of the nation and abandoning 
tribal ties to become an ordinary citi- 
zen and farmer. Only relatively few 
Russian peasants, however, were able to 
find land enough to live on either as 
freeholders or as members of the “mir” 
and rural Russia remained as revolu- 
tionary as ever. 








menace. A few well-to-do “intel- 
lectuals” express a theoretical 
sympathy with Bolshevism, 
without any real intention that 
the system should be applied to 
England, but these would-be of- 
ficers of the revolution have no 
army to lead; organized labor in 
Great Britain, even that part of 
it which inclines to Socialism, is 
devoted to political methods and 
democratic institutions. 


The German 
Civil War 
OLSHEVISM has once more 


broken out in Germany; 
tho the present attempt seems 








When the Bolsheviki came into power 
they practically bribed the peasants to 
remain quiet and not hinder the estab- 
lishment of the Soviet régime by allowing them to 

«plunder the landlords’ estates and confiscate the landlords’ 
acres. Thus the peasants were able to enlarge their very 
inadequate landholdings; and it is probable that many of 
them have actually benefitted from the revolution in spite 
of all the bloodshed and disorder which it brought. But 
the Bolsheviki had no real sympathy with the peasantry. 
They were townsmen, industrial “proletarians” with lead- 
ers drawn from the professional classes, and they so con- 
trived their new constitution as to leave the peasants with- 
out adequate representation. They sent out “poverty com- 
mittees” and plundering expeditions to raid the richer 
peasants and force them to turn over their surplus crops 
to feed the towns. The peasant would not sell to the towns 
because he could not get from them the goods he needed 
or “real” money to buy those goods. He accepted the polit- 
ical, social and religious (or anti-religious) innovations of 
Bolshevism meekly enough; he did not object to the Bol- 
shevist foreign policy of a separate peace with Germany; 
he was willing to fight against the counter-revolution on 
behalf of the Soviet Republic because he believed that if 
the old régime were restored he might have to give back 
the land he took during the revolution. But the talk of 
nationalizing land and rationing food annoyed him and he 
resented the raids of the poverty committees. He wanted 
“free trade,” not in our sense of the word of foreign trade 
without tariffs but the right to sell and buy at will within 
Russia. Communistic theories stood in the way of this free 
trade and the theories have had to stand aside. 


British Labor Rejects Bolshevism 


LOYD George’s accusation of the Labor Party in 

Great Britain as Bolshevistic seems to have been a 
bit over-hasty. The Independent Labor Party, which is 
the radical or “left” wing of British Labor and many 
members of which were strongly pacifist during the Great 
War, has rejected the proposal to affiliate with the Third 
International. At the recent party convention fifteen local 
branches supported a motion to unite with the Third In- 


ternational and accept the preliminary conditions laid down 


by Lenin. This was the issue which split the Socialist 
parties of France and Italy into mutually hostile Bolshe- 
vist and anti-Bolshevist sections. The motion was rejected 
by the Labor Party delegates by the decisive majority of 
521 to 97. The pro-Bolshevist minority will join the tiny 
little Communist party. The vote of the Independent Labor 
Party proves once more, what has been so often shown 
before, that next to the United States Great Britain is 
freer than any other large nation from. revolutionary 
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as tragically futile as any 
of the earlier outbreaks. The 
present disturbance extends to 
almost all the industrial towns and may have been 
instigated by Russia; tho it would be strange for the Rus- 
sian Bolsheviki to encourage a rebellion in a foreign coun- 
try at the very time they were assuring the world that they 
would abandon the weapon of external propaganda. At 
all events, the German rebels seem to be members of the 
German Communist party and their party organ “The 
Red Flag” openly advocated insurrection on the eve of the 
outbreak. The fact that the flag of rebeliion was raised 
simultaneously in many widely separated towns proves 
that a definite conspiracy lies behind the uprising and that 
it was not a mere upheaval of discontent due to high prices 
or to the measures of coercion taken by the Allies along 
the Rhine. 

On March 23 Communists seized the public buildings and 
shipyards in Hamburg and on the same day there were 
numerous dynamite outrages in central Germany more 
than two hundred miles away. Eisleben and Halle in the 
Prussian province of Saxony were special centers of dis- 
order, but Leipzig, Dresden and many towns of the old 
Kingdom of Saxony were also visited by outrages. Several 
trains were robbed or wrecked and town halls and court 
buildings destroyed. 

The Communists attempted to summon the workers to a 
general strike thruout Germany, but in this they were 
opposed by the Socialist Party, the more radical Inde- 
pendent Socialists, and the more substantial trades union 
organizations. The Government, altho apparently com- 
pletely taken by surprize, acted vigorously and sent 
“security police” to the disaffected regions. In Hamburg 
there was a riot in which scores of people were killed and 
hundreds wounded. In central Germany the situation was 
even more serious. The Communists, many of them vet- 
erans of the Great War, organized regiments, entrenched 
and fortified their positions, seized factories and brought 
small arms and machine guns out of hiding. They appar- 
ently had large supplies of explosives ready for use. In 
some towns they took hostages from among the “bour- 
geoisie” and sent around recruiting bands to force young 
men into the revolutionary ranks without regard to their 
political convictions. For about a week conditions of civil 
war prevailed thruout the industrial areas of Saxony, 
Prussian Saxony and Thuringia. Town after town was 
recaptured by the security police, often after bloody fight- 
ing on the barricades; but as soon as one town was taken 
another would rise in insurrection. The Communists held 
out most obstinately at the great nitrogen plant of Leuna, 
where a thousand prisoners were taken by the police. 

The German authorities were careful to use the police 
instead of the regular army where possible. This is because 
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the army is still suspected by the German workingmen of 
reactionary and monarchist tendencies, and many Social- 
ists who stood aloof from the Communist insurrection 
would have joined it at once if the army had been used 
against their fellow-workers. 

While the embers of revolt were being trodden out in 
central Germany, the Communists attempted to bring about 
sympathetic uprisings in Berlin and in Westphalia and 
Rhenish Prussia. There was a serious riot at Essen and 
a state of siege was proclaimed in many of the industrial 
towns of the Ruhr valley. Even the zone occupied by the 
Allied armies was visited by industrial troubles. Near 
Coblenz the American military police helped put down a 
small Communist outbreak; acting within its duty to pre- 
serve order. The incident was of slight importance in it- 
self, but it is significant as the first contact of the Ameri- 
can army with Bolshevism in Germany. 

The official German theory of the present crisis is that 
it is due to Russian intrigue. Herr Severing, Prussian 
Minister of the Interior, stated: 

We base our belief on unimpeachable circumstantial evidence 
in our possession, and also point to the public utterances of 
accredited Communistic leaders here and elsewhere, who openly 
designate the present period, when Germany is sorely tried with 
problems growing out of the Entente’s invasion in the west and 


the Upper Silesian situation, as the most opportune moment for 
a revolt. The German Communist 
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licans put down a Spartacan insurrection with prompt- 
ness and vigor, but in Bavaria a Communist régime 
was set up which endured for several weeks. The Kapp 
insurrection of 1920 caused a second epidemic of Bol- 
shevist outbreaks. Kapp and his followers desired to 
restore the old monarchy, but it was impossible to weaken 
the authority of the republic in one direction without also 
weakening it in the other, and the failure of the reaction- 
ary plot exposed Germany to the opposite peril of revolu- 
tionary radicalism. Now, a year later, a third Bolshevist 
movement is under way. In a general way it may be said 
that the Bolshevist outbreak of the spring of 1919 centered 
in Berlin and Munich; the outbreak of the spring of 1920 
in the Ruhr valley towns; the outbreak of the spring of 
1921 in the densely peopled industrial region around Halle. 


Japanese Naval Policy 


HE naval policy of Japan is a topic of most vital in- 
terest to Americans because of our far-flung empire 

in the Pacific Ocean. As everyone knows, the recent in- 
crease in Japanese naval armaments has been viewed with 
some apprehension in the United States and very largely 
conditions the size of our own naval establishment; what 
is not so generally recognized is the opposition that it has 
encountered in Japan. 





party takes its orders from Mos- 
cow, and one need only follow the 
manifestos daily appearing in its 
official organs to locate the foun- 
tain head of this iniquity. 

Bolshevism first raised its 
head in Germany during the 
Great War under the name of 
the Spartacan movement, head- 
ed by Liebknecht. Aside from a 
few strikes and naval mutinies 
—quickly suppressed and hushed 
up—it won no success until 
after the republic had been es- 
tablished and the armistice 
signed. 

In Berlin the majority So- 








In February the Koku- 
min-to (national) party 
and some members of 
the opposition party, the 
Kensei-kai, voted for a 
reduction of the naval 
estimates on the 
ground of national 
economy. The Govern- 
ment was able to carry 
its program thru, but 
it was placed on the 
defensive with respect 
to both foreign and do- 
mestic critics. Admiral 
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cialists and bourgeois repub- 

















Internationa 
THAT’S WHERE THE MONEY GOES 
Our newest super dreadnaught, the “Colorado,” launched on 
March 22, is the first of the big ships completed under the naval 
program we adopted in 1916. It is of enormous size: 624 feet 
6 inches long, with a displacement of 33,600 tons. Its main bat- 
tery will be eight 16-inch guns. The “Colorado” follows the 
latest battleship style of using electrically driven propellers, 
capable of 28,000 horse power. The cost of a ship like this ranges 
around $20,000,000 


The same old prisoner captured again 


Kato, Minister of Ma- 
rine, therefore gave out 
an interview to the As- 
sociated Press explaining Japanese naval policy. 

Admiral Kato declared that the Japanese naval policy 
was not a new one, but merely the carrying out of old plans 
which had been postponed for financial reasons, It was not 
directed against any particular power. The framers of the 
naval building program “merely considered our finances 
and decided we could afford to maintain such a navy, by 
which the island empire could be defended against any 
emergencies arising in the Far East alone.” The naval 
budget was much larger, but this was mainly due to the 
increased cost of building ships at modern prices. There 
was no intention of competing with or outbuilding the 
American navy; “nothing could be more preposterous and 
absurd.” As a Member State of the League of Nations 
Japan “supported the principle of the reduction of arma- 
ments.” He would be glad of any “dependable international 
agreement” whereby all. nations would agree to restrict 
naval construction, but “taking into consideration the real 
international situation and the present status of the naval 
Powers I do not believe our relatively inferior navy should 
lead the way in reducing, nor that we should curtail our 
established plan.” In short, the policy of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment is: disarmament by international agreement but 
not otherwise. 

The Japanese Foreign Office tries to reassure the world 
on another point. The island of Yap is‘not to be a military 
or naval base; and would have very littlé importance if it 
were, according to the Japanese statement, since it is 
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smaller than the neighboring 
American island of Guam, has 
very inferior -harbor accommoda- 
tions and, exeept for its cable fa- 
cilities, is a “worthless pieces of 
barren soil in mid-ocean.” (But 
since those cable facilities are 
just the point at issue, the Japan- 
ese contention hardly answers 
the American). The Japanese 
statement declares that the ac- 
quisition of Yap and the other 
former German islands no more 
gives Japan command of the Pa- 
cific than the acquisition of the 
Virgin Islands gave the United 
States command of the Atlantic. 


The Anatolian War 


HE one . real ‘foreign war 
which ‘exists at present is 
that between Greece and the 
Turkish Nationalists under Mus- 
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press that owing to “red-tape,” 
overlapping of various Federal 
agencies and bureaucratic in- 
sensibility full justice has not 
been done to some of the wounded . 
soldiers and that there were 
many cases of such men turning 
to private charity to save their 
families from the consequences of 
public neglect. In order to find 
out the whole truth of the mat- 
ter the President has appointed a 
committee of eleven under the 
chairmanship. of Charles G. 
Dawes of Chicago, who served as 
Brigadier-General in France and 
whose vigorous defense of the 
military administration before a 
Congressional investigating com- 
mittee provoked so much com- 
ment a few weeks ago. Asso- 
ciated with Mr. Dawes are 
Franklin Galbraith, head of the 














ty = Pe 
tapha Kemal; all the other sorrie, for @ 
“wars” of which we hear are 

either purely civil wars, such as 

the Irish rebellion and the Bolshevist outbreaks in Ger- 
many, or borderland raids and nationalist riots, such as 
occur along the Polish frontier toward Lithuania and to- 
ward Germany. But in Asia Minor organized armies of 
regular troops are facing each other with definite military 
objectives. For a time, the overthrow of Venizelos, the re- 
turn of Constantine and the negotiations for the revision of 
the Treaty of Sévres caused Greece to halt her_ hostilities 
against the rebel Turks (Greece was not and is not at war 
with the “regular” Turkish Goverment at Constantinople). 
But when it was learned that the Allies had determined to 
punish Greece and eonciliate Turkey by a revision of Treaty 
terms, the Greek delegate Kalogeropoulos declared: 

All the treaties, but. particularly that of Sévres, have given 
freedom to people who. have heavily and brutally suffered under 
the. forgigner’s yoke. Are you now to deny this freedom to the 
Greeks and Armenians in Asia Minor? ‘Is darkness again to 
close down upon’ them? Greece cannot become a partner to such 
an abomination. Greece stands or falls by the Treaty of Sévres. 
She has absolute confidence in her ability to make it respected 
by Turkey. 

In other words, Greece will coerce Turkey even without 
the material or moral support of her Allies. To this end, 
the Greek army in Asia Minor is advancing on Angora, the 
chief center of the Turkish Nationalist rule. It has com- 
pelled the Turks to fall back beyond the railroad junction 
of Eski-Shehr, leaving a considerable portion of the Bag- 
dad railway in Greek hands. If the Greek enterprize should 
fail, the Allied program of revising the Sévres treaty will 
doubtless be put into effect; if, indeed, the victorious Turks 
do not demand even further concessions. Should the Greeks 
succeed, they will put the Allies in a very embarrassing 
dilemma. Public opinion in Britain and France would not 
sanction the coercion of Greece to compel the restoration 
of Turkish rule over Christian populations; but it would be 
a diplomatic defeat of the first order to permit one little 
nation to dictate the whole Near Eastern settlement in de- 
fiance of the declared policies of the Great Powers. 


The Wounded Veteran 


RESIDENT Harding has ordered an inquiry into the 
administration of the War Risk Bureau, the Board of 
Vocational Training and other agencies which have been 
entrusted with the care of the interests of wounded vet- 
erans of the Great War. 
For some time past, it has been widely charged in the 
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American Legion; Mrs. Douglas 
Robinson, a sister of the late 
Theodore Roosevelt; Theodore 
Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy; T. V. O’Connor, head of the Longshoremen’s 
Union; John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America; Franklin D’Olier of Philadelphia; Mrs. 
Henry R. Rea of Pittsburgh; Milton J. Foreman of Chicago; 
Henry S. Berry of Tennessee; Thomas W. Miller of Dela- 
ware, Alien Property Custodian. Such a committee is cer- 
tain to be unsparing in its desire to have full justice done 
to the American soldier. 


The New York Transit Bill 


yy passage of the Knight-Adler bill by the New York 
legislature has plunged New York City into a political 
contest of the first magnitude. Readers of The Independent 
who live in New York City or its suburbs need not be told 
how greatly the rapid transit system of the metropolis had 
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degenerated ‘when the high cost of labor and materials on 
the elevated, subway and surface railways made it un- 
profitable to carry on traffic at the legal rate of five cents 
for a fare. Readers who live in other cities with local 
transportation systems can understand the situation in 
New York by reference to their own transit difficulties; for 
the causes which brought about a deficit in the New York 
transportation services are nation-wide and in most cities 
have been met by an increase of fares. New Yorkers, how- 
ever, have resisted the increase of fares with unusual ob- 
stinacy and preferred, as a rule, to endure the evils of over- 
crowded cars and inefficient service than to add to their 
personal expenses a twice-daily payment to the transit 
companies. 

Suddenly and unexpectedly Governor Nathan L. Miller, 
elected by the Republican party last November, intervened 
to take the whole question out of the hands of the munici- 
pal authorities and to seek a solu- 
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Johnson of California to come east as legal adviser to aid 
in the attack on Governor Miller’s plan. Tammany Hall and 
the Hearst press at one end of the scale of municipal poli- 
tics and the Citizens’ Union at the other were for once 
united in a common opposition to the state administration. 
Perhaps the fairest and best statement of the case against 
the proposed law was that of the Citizens’ Union: 


The bill is not drawn on the theory that the new Transit Com- 
mission is to be an intermediary and umpire between the city 
and the companies, each of whom is to retain equal rights in the 
settlement. Under the bill the commission is to be the city and 
to stand in its place, regardless of the wish of the city itself. 

Assuming the sovereign power of the state to interfere 
in the city’s traction situation, the problem is yet clearly in 
essence one of local concern. Not only is it the people of the city 
who are chiefly interested in adequate traction service at reason- 
able charge, but it is the city’s $300,000,000 that has been ex- 
pended or pledged for subway construction. The present proposal 
marks the most radical -retrogression of two generations in its 

deprivation of local power over a mat- 





tion by state law and state admin- 
istration. In January he sent a 
special message to the legislature 
in which he pointed out that there 
was at present divided authority 
between the Public Service Com- 
mission, the Transit Construction 
Commissioner and the municipal 
Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment; declared that the city’s 
transportation system had broken 
down utterly and that under pres- 
ent conditions private capital 
would not invest and the city was 
too near the limit of its borrowing 
capacity to increase its own share 
of investment for new construc- 
tion; insisted that “transportation 


ter principally of local concern. 
Many prominent Republican poli- 
ticians in New York openly revolt- 
ed against Governor Miller’s lead- 
ership; either because they shared 
in the common resentment against 
taking control of New /York’s 
transportation out of the hands of 
the city, or because they feared 
that Governor Miller’s action, 
whether justified or not in itself, 
would give Tammany ammunition 
for the municipal campaign of the 
coming ‘@utumn. By posing as the 
“people’s champion” against the 
“corporations” and “up-state dom- 
ination” Mayor Hylan might se- 
cure reélection, whereas on his own 





is a public function and the regula- 
tion of it is within the police power [-- 
of the State”; declared that all | |-= 
transit lines should be brought into 





record of municipal administration 

he would probably be defeated. 
-Heated debates took plaee at Al- 

bany where the legislature was 
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a unified system with a single fare 
and that “ultimately such a system _ 
must be municipally owned”; point- pm - pean _ eins — 18. All the Democrats and the one 

: e packing-house workers protest: you oe s . " 
ed out that “if the subway bonds sonst cut off the wages, leave us the cight heer Socialist voted against it, also sev 
jg wy ey al of Sosa day! eral New York City Republicans. 
as they shou e burden on 


considering the bill. On March 16 
it passed the Senate by 33 votes to 
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the city’s finances would be lessened so that taxes and rents 
would go down and schools could be built, and then out- 
lined a plan which he thought would remedy existing con- 
ditions. 

This plan was embodied in the Knight-Adler bill. By this 
bill a general Public Service Commission of five members 
was created for the entire state, to be appointed by the 
Governor for fifteen years and to have jurisdiction over 
public service corporations thruout. the state with the ex- 
ception of railways and bus [ines operating in New York 
City. To study and reorganize the transportation system in 
the city a special Transit Commission was created, -to be 
appointed by the Governor for five years, consisting of 
three members who must be residents of the city. No in- 
crease of fare is provided for in the bill, but the municipal 
authorities would not have the power to veto such increases 
or to interfere in any other way with the reorganization of 
the city’s transportation system, except as to the-pledging 


of the city’s credit or granting consent to the location of. 


new traction routes. 

The New York City press joined in a chorus of -denun- 
ciation of the new plan; for not only did it threaten a pos- 
sible increase of fare but it wholly deprived the proud city 
of “home rule” regarding its own transit system. The 
municipal administration raised the cry of “the five cent 
fare in danger” and Mayor Hylan invited Senator Hiram 


It was carried by the up-state Re- 
publican majority, together with a part of the Republican 
delegation from the city. In the Assembly the bill passed 
on March 22 by 91 votes to 56. Nineteen out of the thirty- 
three Republican Assemblymen from New York City voted 
against the measure, also a few Republicans from up-state 
cities and: all of the Democrats and Socialists. 


The Packers’ Armistice 


HE proposals of the meat packers to reduce wages and 

increase hours of labor in the stockyards very nearly 
caused a general shutdown of the industry. Chicago work- 
men by a majority of 21,482 to 207 (a unanimity of opinion 
rarely obtained on a strike ballot) voted to leave their work 
if the eight hour basic workday were abandoned. In the 
meantime the labor leaders agreed to await the result of a 
conference with the Secretaries of Commerce, Agriculture 
and Labor. 

After a few days of negotiation the packers and their 
employees agreed to a compromize which should preserve 
peace for half a year. Regarding wage scales, the packers 
won their point, all three Secretaries agreeing that with 
present conditions in the meat market wages must come 
down. The wage cuts allowed are limited to 8 cents an hour 
for time workers and 12% per cent for piece workers; 
any further reductions must be submitted to arbitration. 
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The basic eight hour day, with extra payment for overtime 
labor, is restored; thus granting the chief contention of 
the labor unions. The wartime agreement, which the pack- 
ers claimed to have become outlawed by the cessation of 
hostilities and which the labor unions held to continue until 
after the formal declaration of peace with Germany, “shall 
remain in effect until September 15, 1921, at which time 
the agreement and all awards thereunder and supplements 
and renewals thereof and understandings connected there- 
with shall absolutely terminate.” Next September, there- 
fore, the whole question of hours and wages will come up 
again and a strike in the stockyards and packing houses 
may be possible unless conditions in the industry improve 
sufficiently so that the packers will not think it necessary 
to increase hours or decrease wages at that time. The pack- 
ing industry has had an “armistice” rather than a con- 
clusive peace. Judge Alschuler is to retain his authority 
as administrator and arbitrator until the expiration of the 
agreement. 

President Harding was delighted at the successful inter- 
vention of the Federal Government in preventing a shut- 
down of the packing plants. He spoke to representatives 
of the employers and the employees in terms of warm ap- 
preciation for their willingness to reach a compromize: 

Please know, those of you who speak for labor and those of 
you who speak for management, that the Administration does 
not want to intrude unduly on any occasion, but we always 
want to be helpful in the cause of justice and the harmonizing 
of these two elements of American activity. Please go away 
assured of the appreciation of the executive that you have 
brought about a solution of the controversy in the great packing 


industry. I am grateful to you for myself, and I know the 
American people will be pleased. 


The National Postman 


N a recent address toa mass meeting of postal employees, 
Postmaster-General Will Hays announced the future 
policy of the Department. He said: 


There is not room in this government for a pampered class 
or a pampered official, but due diligence is entitled to due 
consideration and that is what the workers in the Postoffice 
Department are to get. The department is the biggest enterprise 
of the government, with 300,000 employees, serving 100,000,000 
customers, touching every family in the land and affecting every 
individual, and we are determined that every possible step shall 
be taken to humanize the industry. We propose to make every 
one connected with it partner in the effort for success. It is 
impossible to put the matter more succinctly than the President 
did himself the other day when he said work for the government 
means an opportunity for service and accomplishment, all of 
us together. 

My purposes are: First; to make such rectification as in all 
decency and fairness must be made to assure a square deal; 
secondly, to strengthen and broaden the civil service at every 
point wherever possible, to the end that merit may govern; 
third, with absolute fidelity to put the entire department upon 
a purely business basis, so sound and so serviceable that no 
political party will ever again dare attempt to ignore or evade it. 


What Income Is 


HE same Supreme Court which decided a few months 

ago that “stock dividends” were not taxable as income 
has now decided that profits derived from the sale of 
capital assets are income and therefore lawfully subject 
to Federal taxation. The earlier decision deprived the Fed- 
eral Government of a large sum of expected revenue; but 
the decision of March 28, 1921, saves to the Government 
tax yield estimated at $100,000,000. Three cases involving 
the principle of the law were brought before the Supreme 
Court as tests. The most important was an appeal brought 
from the estate of Arthur Ryerson of Chicago. As part of 
the estate, stock valued at $561,000 in March, 1913, was 
so sold in 1917 for $1,280,000. The Collector of Internal 
Revenue collected a tax on the difference between the values 


of the stock as stated and as later sold; claiming that this - 


increase in value, when realized by sale, was “income.” 
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Justice Clarke delivered the unanimous decision of the 
Court. He referred to a previous judicial definition of 
“income” as “a gain derived from capital, from labor, or 
from both combined, provided it be understood to include 
profit gained thru sale or conversion of capital assets.” He 
added, “It is obvious that unless this definition be modified, 
it rules the case at bar, and notwithstanding the arguments 
heard in this case we continue entirely satisfied with that 
definition.” He ruled out the argument that “income” does 
not include the gain from capital realized by an isolated 
sale of property but only the profits realized from sales by 
one engaged in buying and selling as a business. 


Viviani Pays a Call 

ORMER Premier Viviani of France arrived in the 

United States on a special diplomatic mission on March 
28. He does not come to displace Ambassador Jusserand, 
whose regular diplomatic duties will continue as before, but 
he is the bearer of a special direct message from the French 
Government to President Harding, the nature of which has 
yet to be disclosed. This is not the first time he has been 
on such a mission. In 1917, the year of our entrance into 
the Great War, he headed the French War Mission to the 
United States and did much to promote good will between 
the two countries and to emphasize the necessity of placing 
an American army in France at the earliest possible 
moment. 

It is probable that M. Viviani’s mission is related to the 
question of the League of Nations. The French Government 
desires the United States to enter the League; to ratify 
the Treaty of Versailles (thus proving to the Germans 
that the solidarity of the “Allied and Associated Powers” 
still exists), and, if possible, to ratify the special defensive 
agreement with Great Britain and France to secure France 
against any renewed invasion. M. Viviani is not expected, 
however, to urge the French point of view on the United 
States, but rather to “sound out” President Harding and 
Secretary Hughes in private conference so that he may 
be able to inform his own Government what is the Ameri- 
can point of view. Dr. Knecht, personal representative of 
M. Viviani, described his chief as a “listener and observer.” 
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Now, then, all together, that good old song—E-con-o-mee! 
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Obedience to the Law of God 


Brings Wisdom, True Riches and Spiritual Power, With Which God 


Endowed Man 


By AUGUSTA E. STETSON, C. S. D. 


In Gibeon the Lord appeared to 
Solomon, . . . and God said, ask 
what I shall give thee. And Solomon 
said ... Thou hast made Thy ser- 
vant king instead of David my 
father, and I am but a little child. 
I know not how to go out or come 
in... . Give therefore Thy servant 
an understanding heart to judge Thy 
people, that I may discern between 
good and bad, for who is able to 
judge this Thy so great a people? 
... And God said unto him, be- 
cause thou hast asked this thing, and 
hast not asked for thyself, nor hast 
asked for thyself long life, neither 
hast asked riches for thyself, nor hast 
asked the life of thine enemies .. . 
Behold I have done according to thy 
words; lo, I have given thee a wise 
and an understanding heart... 
and I have also given thee that which 
thou hast not asked, both riches, and 
honor, so that there shall not be 
any... like unto thee—I Kings 
iii., 5-18. 

Consider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither do 
they spin; and yet I say unto you, 
that Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these. Where- 
fore, if God so clothe the grass of 
the field, which to-day is, and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven, shall 
he not much more clothe you, O ye 
of little faith?—CHRIST JESUS.— 
Matthew vi., 28-30. 

Let us raise a standard, to which 
the wise and honest can repair; the 
event is in the hands of God.— 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

This nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom—gov- 
ernment of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not per- 
ish from the earth—ABRAHAM LIN- 
COLN. 

The history of our country, like 
all history, illustrates the might of 
Mind, and shows human power to be 
proportionate to its embodiment of 
right thinking. 

A higher and more practical 
Christianity, demonstrating justice 
and meeting the needs of mortals in 
sickness and in health, stands at the 
door of this age, knocking for ad- 
mission.—MARY BAKER Eppy, Dis- 
coverer and Founder of Christian 
Science, and Author of its Teat 
Book, “Science and Health With Key 
to the Scriptures.” 





Mary Baker Eddy, when she 
sent Mrs. Stetson to New 
York, said to her, “I want you 
to establish the Christianity 
of Christian Science in New 
York City.” Mrs. Stetson, 
with her students, built First 
Church of Christ, Scientist, 
on the corner of 96th Street 
and Central Park West, at a 
cost of $1,250,000, and dedi- 
cated it free of debt as soon as 
completed. 











wonderful achievements, his 

wealth and power, his marvel- 
lous temple and his unparalleled 
wisdom and understanding—all his 
glory—has been for ages accepted 
by humanity as a veritable historic 
fact. In all epochs mortals have 
commented upon Solomon’s limitless 
power and resources in bringing to- 
gether, from all the earth, her stores 
of gold, silver and precious stones, 
horses and chariots, and thousands 
of men to do his bidding. Solomon’s 
temple has been the wonder of the 
world. Mortals have vainly aspired 
to Solomon’s wealth, only to fall far 
short of its realization. 

Sacred history has given to the 
world the secret with which Solo- 
mon unlocked the hidden treasures 
of the universe and brought out from 
her inexhaustible storehouse the 
beauty, wealth and power which he 
utilized. Yet generations have passed 
through this human existence, work- 
ing, toiling, sacrificing liberty and 
human life, in the acquisition of 
wealth or fame, utterly refusing to 
use the wisdom, which Solomon ex- 
ercised, and which he left as a 
legacy to humanity. He attributed 
all his power, peace, and plenty to 
God, and bequeathed to us these 
words, the key to his knowledge: 
“O Lord, . . . Iam buta little child; 
I know not how to go out or come 
in... Give therefore Thy servant 
an understanding heart.” 

Solomon realized the demand that 
would be made to maintain the regal 
splendor of the king—the retinue of 
servants, the horses and chariots 
that should herald him as a mighty 
ruler. His first thought was for the 
good of the people, and he asked for 


Ts history of Solomon and his 


wisdom, justice, and equity with 
which to govern them. The weak- 
ness of his own knowledge appeared 
to him, hence his call upon God to 
direct him and give him an under- 
standing heart. Personal self was 
set aside. Solomon took his human 
knowledge and opinions’out of God’s 
way, and the light of divine wis- 
dom illumined his consciousness and 
revealed all things to his under- 
standing. He loved God, good, and 
in Gibeon—the hill, or elevation of 
holy aspirations, the desire for the 
good and pure—the Principle of be- 
ing appeared to him. The voice of 
God was heard, saying: “Ask what 
I shall give thee,” and Solomon said, 
“Give therefore Thy servant an un- 
derstanding heart to judge Thy 
people, that I may discern between 
good and bad: for who is able to 
judge this Thy so great a people?” 

Solomon was conscious of his weak 
human knowledge and fallible judg- 
ment, and this was apparent in his 
childlike humility. But a boy, of 
perhaps fourteen years, he had not 
learned the ways of the material 
world, nor filled his thought with 
self-knowledge, personal ambition, 
personal pride and arrogance, and 
he turned to God, as the sunflower 
turns to the sun to glow into bloom 
and beauty beneath its warmth and 
radiance, 

Solomon’s first step was a lesson 
to humanity, but humanity has not 
heeded it. Our Saviour taught the 
same lesson. He said: “Except ye 
. . » become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” A little child does not 
argue. He has no foresight, no cal- 
culating prudence, no malice. He 
knows no disguise. A child ex- 
presses love without restraint or 
pretense and is not conscious of self. 
Innocence, peace, and trusting confi- 
dence in the parents who love and 
protect them are the portion of 
happy children, and they leave all 
care to those who love them. Even 
so in spiritual childhood; no one 
truly enters into the things of God 
—into His intelligence, His wisdom, 
His love, joy, and peace—save 
through a childlike spirit—a feel- 
ing of God’s great all-presence, all- 
power, all-might, and all-love for 
His children. Realizing the weak- 
ness of human concepts, Solomon 
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said, “I am but a little child: I know 

not how to go out or come in.” The 

Christian Scientist voices the same 

plea, “I cannot go alone.” 

“Keep Thou my feet! I do not ask to see 

The distant scene—one step enough for 
me.” 

Ceasing to depend upon personal 
self, and depending entirely upon 
the divine Mind, God’s wisdom and 
intelligence stills the activity of hu- 
man thought—that ceaseless whirl 
of false reasoning and false argu- 
ing, with which mortals become 
confounded and bewildered—and 
God: fills the thought with the one 
Mind—Himself, Life, Love, and 
Truth, 

Solomon léaned upon God. Let us 
learn whence came his marvellous 
dominion over man and the treas- 
ures of the earth. His fabulous 
wealth and seeming material pros- 
perity, would hardly appear consist- 
ent with Jesus’ injunction, “Take no 
thought for your life, what ye shall 
eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet 
for your body, what ye shall put on.” 
Yet God provided all these seeming 
material things; and as He clothes 
the lilies of the field, who neither 
toil nor spin, so He clothed Solomon, 
who in all his glory was not arrayed 
like them. 

Did Solomon take thought for his 
body, or his resources in order to 
provide for regal splendor—purple 
and fine linen, a retinue of attaches, 
servants, horses, and chariots— 
which should herald him as a king? 
Where was the wealth which must 
be produced to build the house of 
the Lord, which David, his father, 
had conceived but could not erect, 
and left for his son to bring forth? 
Solornon did not hesitate when God 
said to him, “Ask what I shall give 
thee,” but answered, “Give me an un- 
derstanding heart,” and God grant- 
ed it, and added riches and honor 
and long life. Was there any ma- 
terial wisdom and understanding 
out of which he could build the 
house of God? No! Spiritual sense 
alone gives wisdom. Was wunder- 
standing equivalent to capital, to 
bonds and stocks, to bills of ex- 
change, to gold and silver, which he 
would require to build the temple, or 
house of the Lord? Was it under- 
standing, which Peter used as a 
power to raise the helpless paralytic, 
when he said, “Silver and gold have 
I none; but such as I have give I 
thee”? He gave the paralytic 
strength to run and leap for joy, and 
this was accomplished through un- 
derstanding, spiritual thought. Sol- 
omon and Peter both had learned 
the hidden mystery of God, and both 
used their “dominion” (spiritual 
thought-force—understanding) over 
the world and its resources. 
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What is understanding? Are the 
treasures of the .universe therein? 
How can we gain it, and is it avail- 
able at all times and in all places and 
equal to all emergencies? Since 
Solomon proved the power of wis- 
dom and understanding, why have 
not the people followed his example, 
and instead of unremitting toil and 
ceaseless anxiety for what they shall 
eat, and what they shall drink, and 
wherewithal they shall be clothed, 
why have they not, like Solomon, 
asked forunderstanding and wisdom? 
God is no respecter of persons, and 
will give to all fully of His riches. 
Solomon, Jesus,and Mary Baker Eddy 
have left to the world this legacy 
—the riches of understanding— 
by which they accomplished their 
mighty works. Jesus the Christ il- 
lumined the world with the trans- 
cendent power of Mind, and utilized 
it to prove the utter nothingness of 
disease and death. Paul declared 
that death was “the wages of sin”; 
that it was the effect of erroneous 
thought, the lie, or false mentality, 
the belief of life and intelligence in 
matter, the illusion of material 
sense, a dream, which seemeth to be, 
but is not real. , 

The world has refused to accept 
the doctrine our Master gave to hu- 
manity, which he declared showed 
“the way” to eternal life and the 
power of God. He said, “My doc- 
trine is not mine, but His that sent 
me.” (John vii., 16.) Mortals have 
turned their faces toward darkness. 
They have walked in the valley and 
shadow of sin, sickness, and death. 
They have been sailing on the ever- 
agitated sea of so-called mortal 
thought, without chart or compass, 
drifting on its hidden reefs and 
tossed by its tempests of fear and 
disease. They have been haunted by 
the mirages of “hope deferred.” They 
are weary of its illusive pleasures, 
which they chase as a child chases a 
butterfly, only to see it far beyond, 
or, if haply he seize it, in his joy of 
capture he opens his hand to find 
the beautiful wings crushed, the life 
fluttering, and the creature, which 
was a thing of beauty, becomes a 
lifeless mockery of his pursuit. 

Over this tempestuous sea of mortal 
thought, birds of false hope are ever 
singing of a haven of rest, which is 
never reached, and the song misleads, 
till mortals are lured into the quick- 
sands of disease. Wrecked and help- 
less they are swept away, lost in the 
maelstrom of belief of life and intelli- 
gence in matter. We have dreamed 
in the darkness of material sense, and 
only now are awaking to our reality, 
and are apprehending that this mat- 
ter-dream is but an illusion which 
evails nothing. We have bowed to 
strange gods. Mortal thought, or be- 
lief, with its testimony of life, sub- 
stance, and intelligence in matter, has 
been accepted, and humanity has not 
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exercised the dominion of Mind, the 
Christ-mind power over the carnal 
senses, truth over error, good over 
te life over death, and love over 
ear. ; 


The Quaker poet says: 


“The riddle of the world is understood 
Only by him who feels that God is good, 
As only he can feel who makes his love 
The ladder of his faith, and climbs 
From sense to soul, and draws no line 
Between mere human goodness and divine, 
And judging God by what in man is best, 
With a child’s trust, leans on a father’s 
breast.” 


Solomon, with childlike trust, asked 
God for wisdom and understanding. 
The divinc Mind is understanding, in- 
teiligence, wisdom, the creator, the 
Principle of being, in which are all 
conceptions of beauty and utility. 

In the beginning was the “Word,” 
the divine Mind, supreme intelligence, 
or creative force, God, good, who cre- 
ated the heavens and the earth. He 
spoke all things into existence. He 
said, “Let there be light; and there 
was light.” He commanded, Let there 
be beasts, birds, fish, and fowl, and 
they appeared. He said, “Let the earth 
vring forth grass, the herb yielding 
seed, . . . whose seed is in itself,” 
and it was expressed,—phenomena ap- 
peared. The seed is the creative power 
of Mind. “The tree and herb do not 
yieid fruit because of any propagating 
power of their own,” says Mrs. Eddy, 
in Science and Health, page 507, “but 
because they reflect the Mind which 
includes all.”. Infinite Mind expresses 
and controls all ideas composing the 
universe. From the limitless, inex- 
haustidle resources of Mind, Spirit, or 
understanding, all phenomena of earth 
and heaven proceed and are manifest. 
Mind’s ideas see, feel, hear, taste, and 
smell. The Psalmist says, “O taste 
and see that the Lord [Mind, God] ‘is 
good.” Trust in Mind, not in matter. 
Be led by God, Mind, Spirit, the crea- 
tive Principle, Life, Truth, Love, and 
es el not to belief in a so-called mortal 
mind. cS 


Solomon said to his son: 


In all thy ways acknowledge 
Him [God], and He shall direct 
thy paths. So shall thy barns be 
filled with plenty . . . Happy is 
the man that findeth wisdom, 
and the man that getteth under- 
standing. . . . She is more pre- 
cious than rubies; and all the 
things thou canst desire are not to 
be compared unto her. Length of 
days is in her right hand, and in 
her left hand riches and honor. 
Her ways are ways of pleasant- 
ness, and all her paths are peace. 
She is a tree of life to them that 
lay hold upon her; and happy is 
every one that retaineth her... . 
keep sound wisdom and discretion. 
. .. Then shalt thou walk in thy 
way safely, and thy foot shall not 
stumble. 


“Thy foot shall not stumble.” What 
a promise! It is equivalent to saying, 
All that thou dost undertake thou 
shalt accomplish. In the understand- 
ing of the power of the Christ-mind, 


governed by Life, Truth, and Love, our © 


ways are pleasant, and our paths are 
peace. There is length of days in the 
life thought, and longevity is in- 
creased by the reflection of Truth and 
Love, the eternal Principle of being. 
From the real, the divine Principle, 
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Life, Love, and Truth, the Christ-mind, 
Solomon brought forth the treasures 
of wisdom and understanding. The 
expression of harmonious intelligence 
and its creations was variously mani- 
fested in silver and gold, wood and 
stone, brass and iron. His barns were 
indeed filled with plenty. 


He proved that “no good thing does 
God withhold from them that walk 
uprightly” —love Him—trust Him. 
David, his father, had prepared much 
of the — for his son, but it required 
peace and not conflict to build for 
God. During the war of the material 
senses David had conquered man 
enemies, doubts and _ fears, self- 
love, self-will, and self-righteousness. 
He had not recognized his pride of 
human knowledge and limited human 
resources, till God’s wisdom and 
power shone into his consciousness 
and he perceived the inexhaustible 
wealth of divine ‘Mind. Visions of 
the universe and its treasures, which 
in the tumult of victory over the ma- 
terial senses he had not been able to 
utilize, dawned upon him and he left 
the work to Solomon upon condition 
that he should walk in the statutes of 
God. So long as Solomon obeyed the 
spiritual divine guidance, he continued 
to increase in wisdom and _ riches, 
peace, plenty, honor, and power. 


Infinite Mind governs all ideas which 
compose the spiritual universe, and 
there is no other real universe, for God 
and all that He created was pronounced 
“good.” Jesus said, “The kingdom of 
God is within you.” Mind evolves men- 
tal pictures, from the landscape of liv- 
ing green to the mountains towering 
against the sky of purest blue, over 
which float pearly clouds. Thought 
evolves the tint of pink, purple, silver, 
pearl, etc., together with the setting of 
the sun in red and amber. Thought is 
expressed in flowers—in their multitu- 
dinous form, color, and perfume. All 
that we have called nature is but Mind 
manifest in objects, from the infinitesi- 
mal to the infinite. “The seed is in it- 
self only as the divine Mind is All,” 
(Science and Health, p. 508) and pro- 
duces all phenomena. Human belief 
reverses all things. 


Mrs. Eddy declares, “Mind is the 
multiplier, and Mind’s infinite idea, 
man and the universe, is the product. 
The only intelligence or substance of 
a thought, a seed, or a flower is God, 
the creator of it.” (Science and Health, 
p. 508.) Mind had brought to Solomon 
all his eye witnessed. At times he had 
risen to the pinnacle of his human re- 
ceptivity of Truth. Another step had 
to be taken toward his spiritual domin- 
ion under the law of God, which re- 
quired more humility. Personal sense, 
pride of acquisition and vanity of his 
marvelous possessions had dazzled him, 
and he turned from his reliance upon 
God to material sense, which prevented 
the greater illumination of Mind and 
its possibilities. Divine Love, repre- 
sented in the Scripture as the Queen of 
Sheba, came to his consciousness to re- 
veal her infinite riches and power, be- 
yond all that Solomon had heretofore 
conceived. But, weighed in the bal- 
ance, Solomon was found wanting and 
She vanished from his presence. He 
was tempted by pride of place and 
power and dropped back into the world 
of material sense. Divine wisdom fled, 
leaving him with his material carnal 
senses to create their false illusive phe- 
nomena, which should turn to dust and 
ashes at his touch. The so-called car- 
nal mind is composed of fears, a spec- 
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tral band—of doubts, anxiety, sickness, 
sorrow, and death. All its conceptions 
are phantoms, unreal and fleeting. Hu- 
manity must turn from the mortal 
sense of life in matter, to the under- 
standing of life in Mind and there 
abide, if it would continue to receive 
God’s blessings. If cause is right the 
right effect will follow. Mortals must 
discontinue false thinking, which 
evolves discord and death. These are 
dreams which, as mortals awake to 
Truth, wisdom and understanding de- 
stroy. 

At first, Solomon asked for wisdom 
to judge between good and bad, and 
God governed his thought. A harmo- 
nious cause produces a harmonious 
effect. Thought is force. Spiritual 
thought is a dynamic force carrying 
life and love into human hearts. Mind 
is the creative Principle, the supreme, 
divine intelligence. There is but one 
Mind, or cause, God. This is the foun- 
tain of eternal Life. 


Wisdom and understanding proceed 
from the Christ-mind, and spiritual 
man is a reflection of God, made in His 
own image and likeness, with dominion 
over all things. Jesus the Christ real- 
ized his oneness with the Father, and 
said of his disciples that “they may 
be one, [with the Father] as we are.” 
He exercised his God thought and 
knew that there was no intelligence, 
life, or power in matter. He took do- 
minion over the lie, and destroyed the 
works of error—sin, sickness, and 
death. 


As wisdom or spiritual thought ap- 
peared to Solomon with her riches of 
infinite beauty, power, and glory, which 
were diviner conceptions than had yet 
been revealed to him, so she appeared 
to Jesus, and he testified, “The queen 
of the south shall rise up in the judg- 
ment with this generation, and shall 
condemn it.” (Matt. xii. 42.) Paul 
wrote: “For it is written, I will de- 
stroy the wisdom of the wise and will 
bring to nothing the understanding of 
the prudent . . hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world?” 

Divine wisdom, Christian Science, 
has revealed to the nineteenth century 
her riches of Lifg, Love, and Truth— 
her treasures of beauty, joy, and peace 
—and is condemning material knowl- 
edge, mortal conceptions, and the ma- 
terial universe, as the creations of false 
sense, altogether unreliable and falla- 
cious. They are without life, substance 
or intelligence, and are of such sub- 
stance only as dreams create. 


Science reverses the testimony of the 
material senses and declares that man 
is spiritual, not material. In spiritual 
thought all is harmony. “Chaos and 
old night,” discord and disease, sorrow 
and so-called death, are produced by 
the carnal mind, the belief of life in 
matter. Let us refuse longer to be- 
lieve the suggestions of the so-called 
material senses. God reigns and there 
is none beside Him. All is Life, Love, 
and Truth. Adam is a myth. In the 
Adam-thought all die. In the Christ- 
mind all are made alive. “For as in 
Adam all die, even so in Christ shall 
all be made alive.” (I Corinthians 
Xvi., 22.) 

Knowing the difference between the 
material concepts and the spiritual 
thought-force, shall we continue creat- 
ing hallucinations? Wisdom condemns 
mortal sense and declares of matter, 
“It is illusion, loss but seems, pleasure 
and pain are only dreams.” Wisdom 
cries in the streets to-day, “Awake, thou 
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that sleepest, and arise from the dead.” 
She comes to us with her train of cam- 
els, strong enduring thoughts of life in 
the infinite Life. They carry us 
through the desert of personal sense, 
where mirages of fear and disease— 
ghosts of old beliefs—arise to terrify 
as we journey from sense to Soul, 
from the unreal and temporal, to the 
real and eternal verities of being. 

The ancients worshipped gods of 
wood and stone. Moderns worship 
matter. Scholastic theology has taught 
for centuries that Adam is the real 
man, with life and intelligence. Ma- 
teria medica has vainly striven to pre- 
serve that belief of life in matter, and 
to treat non-intelligent matter, only 
to yield to inevitable defeat and death. 

Since time began, mortals have been 
experimenting with Adam, and the 
world has lavished its resources upon 
material theology and materia medica, 
to aid them in solving the problem of 
life in matter. Adam has been studied 
under the keenest microscope of men- 
tal and physical analysis and the ver- 
dict is the same as in the days of 

rophets and apostles. “In Adam all 

ie.” Illusions are not permanent. 
They come and go like the wind which 
“bloweth where it listeth, and thou 

. -.. canst not tell whence it 
cometh, and whither it goeth.” So are 
the creations of the Adam-dream. 

There is no life in the shadow, 
which vanishes in the light. It is now 
that we are listening to the voice of 
wisdom. “A crown of glory shall she 
deliver to thee... Take fast hold 
of instruction ... for she is thy 
life.” (Proverbs iv., 9, 13.) We are 
now learning the power of Mind and 
that thoughts are things and things 
are thoughts. Now we are learning 
the cause of sickness, discord, and 
death. The Christ-mind is wisdom 
and understanding—it is health and 
harmony. The carnal mind is the lie, 
and from it proceed envy, jealousy, 
pride, ambition, lust, hatred, decep- 
tion, and fear, which cause disease 
and death, all of which are beliefs— 
nothingness. . 

Christ Jesus said 
mind: “Ye are of 
devil, and the lusts of your father 7 
will do. He was a murderer from the 
beginning, and abode not in the truth, 
because there is no truth in him. 
When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh 
of his own: for he is a liar, and the 
father of it.” (John viii., 44.) 

These forces, if believed and yielded 
to, evolve a discordant body and a 
discordant universe. 

At first Solomon asked to be con- 
trolled by the Christ-mind, and the 
result was harmony in all his under- 
takings. When building his house 
upon Mount Zion, and the house of 
the Lord upon Mount Moriah, the way 
was covered through which he walked 
in going from one to the other. Under 
the protection of wisdom, or leaning 
upon the strong arm of the Infinite, 
divine Love covers us with her feath- 
ers. Spiritual sense is a we 


of the carnal 
our father the 


force to the fleshly mind. Envelo 

in a halo of light and love, evil can- 
not reach us. As the light of the sun 
dispels the darkness, so does the God- 
thought, Life, Love, and Truth, destroy 
sin, sickness, and death, the illusions 
of corporeal sense. 

Through the understanding that 
Mind is the creative power, and that 
God is our Life, we are uncovering the 
false belief of life in matter which 
has so long deceived us. It is now 
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that we pray to be governed by divine 
Mind or wisdom, and we are demon- 
strating the power of spiritual 
thought-force over the belief of evil. 
We now understand the cause of dis- 
ease in the body, discord in the home, 
chaos in business, tidal waves and 
fires.in the universe, and all the phe- 
nomena which are caused by the mor- 
4 belief in two powers, good and 
evil. 


Evil thoughts are destructive forces. 
They have been hidden till wisdom 
threw the light of Truth upon the lie. 
We now know that spiritual love nul- 
lifies their claim to power—“‘Hear, O 
Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord” 
—good. 

Edison, in an article upon the dan- 
ger of electricity, says: “Insulated 
wires are not safe if put underground. 
They are more dangerous on account 
of the gases which will force them- 
selves into houses through any open- 
ing, and they are only safe when ex- 
posed. Then they lose their death- 
dealing power.” How true of evil! 
Christian Science, the understanding 
of the supremacy of the Christ-mind, 
has exposed the cause of sickness and 
death, and found it to be carnal mind, 
the lie which has deceived the whole 
world. Truth uncovers error in this 
age, and the lie, exposed, has lost its 
destructive power. “There is nothing 
covered that shall not be revealed.” 


When man learns his mental spirit- 
ual dominion, how buoyant will be- 
come his step! When he realizes that 
he has been holding in his thought 
vipers, which have stung him, and has 
borne the burden of disease and dis- 
cord in his body, in his business, in 
the universe, working out the prob- 
lems of fear and uncertainty, only to 
terminate in death—when, I say, he 
awakes from his Adam-dream and 
learns that the cause of all his suffer- 
ing was a false sense, he will turn to 
his Christ-mind and _ redeem his 
health, joy, and peace, a harmonious 
body and a harmonious universe. We 
have been taught to submit to all 
things, good or bad, as sent from God 
as reward or discipline. To-day the 
fettered mind is freeing itself and the 
Te Deum ascends from the emanci- 
pated. We shall no longer live as 
slaves. We were free-born. 


Let us stand guard at the portal of 
thought. To the approaching mental 
messenger let us demand, “Who comes 
there?” If it be Christ, Truth, we will 
open the door "to the angel visitant, 
Life and Love. If it be the belief of 
sensation in matter, with its various 
illusions of pain or egy its falsi- 
ties and evil thoughts, fears, malice 
and the carnal forces that create dis- 
cord and disease, we will bid them de- 
part. We will assert our freedom, our 
Christ-mind power, and prove the su- 
premacy of our God-thought. 


Why should humanity yield to sick- 
ness more than to sin? Why should death 
be the “king of terrors” when it is ad- 

mitted to be “the wages of sin’? If 
’ one does not take poison, one does not 
suffer from its effects. If one does not 
commit a crime, one need not fear the 
prison. If one ceases to sin, one does 
not meet sin’s penalty. When will 
humanity cease sinning, or believing 
that there is life in matter? When 
will humanity understand that life is 
in the Christ-mind? Finally, God will 
be understood as governing man, and 
from wisdom we shall evolve health, 
harmony, riches, honor, for “the earth 
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is the Lord’s, and the fullness there- 
of,”. and the Scripture declares, “Son, 
thou art ever with me, and all that I 
have is thine.” We must realize that 
now we are spiritual, that now we 
are in eternity and that now God will 
reveal His life, His love, His truth, 
His wisdom, His marvellous riches, 
His ever-presence and power, for God 
is All, omnipotent, omniscient, and om- 
nipresent. 


Like light illuminating a room filled 
with costly treasures, which in the 
darkness, we had not seen, so the light 
of understanding, God’s intelligence, 
will work through human consciousness, 
revealing the treasures of earth, air 
and sea. Mind creates. ‘Wisdom and 
understanding brought forth Solomon’s 
riches, honor, and glory. Turning from 
Mind, or God, to matter, or sin, he 
brought forth sorrow, discord, disease, 
and death—the effects of mortal belief 
of life in matter. 


Wisdom puts forth her voice today: 
“Unto you, O man, I call; ... 
ye simple, understand wisdom.” I am 
Truth, I am Mind. “For wisdom is 
better than rubies; .. . By me 
kings reign, . . . Riches and honor 
are with me; yea, durable riches and 
righteousness. . . . That I may 
cause those that love me to inherit 
substance; and I will fill their treas- 
ures.” (Proverbs viii.) The under- 
standing of the supremacy of Mind 
and the allness of God is wisdom. It 
is understanding to know and realize 
that matter has no life, substance, nor 
intelligence, and that a false sense, 
which is expressed in seeming sin, is 
illusion, sickness, and death. Let us 
choose Mind, and permit God to govern 
our thought. Let us accept the riches 
of His universe as a sequence, thank- 
ing Him for His loving protection and 
manifold blessings. Let us praise Him 
as the lilies of the field praise Him, 
and as the heavens and the earth de- 
clare His goodness. 


Let us guard the portal of our 
thought as we guard our material 
treasures. Bolts, bars, and watchmen 
protect the bank and the warehouse. 
Gold and silver, stocks and bonds find 
a receptacle behind«the massive iron 
door of the safe, whose intricate com- 
bination lock resists the midnight rob- 
ber. The mansion in which are man’s 
dearest treasures is made impervious 
to thieves and supplied with electric 
burglar alarms. The greater the riches, 
the more uneasy lies the head. Ah! 
mankind has sought out many inven- 
tions to protect the mortal body and 
material possessions, but has left the 
portal of thought wide open for error 
to enter and govern his house. 


A man’s “foes shall be they of his 
own household.” Fear, doubt, envy, 
jealousy, pride, licentiousness, self- 
love, and personal ambition are the 
false forces that are included in the 
belief of life in matter. They pursue 
him till they bind the strong man and 
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cast him into prison, or the helpless- 
ness of disease, until he has paid the 
uttermost farthing. Evil thoughts are 
held in consciousness, which are as 
fatal as the dagger, the midnight 
assassin, or the poison of the serpent. 

Wisdom uncovers error. Christian 
Scientists are expelling mental enemies 
from human thought, and are barring 
their mental doors against the subtle 
claims of evil. Wisdom is condemning 
this generation and is revealing the 
hidden mysteries of God. Truth is un- 
covering error and showing its illusion. 

“Where is the wise? where is the 
scribe? where is the disputer of this 
world? hath not God [divine Mind] 
made foolish the wisdom of this 
world?” Human wisdom has labored 
for naught, and must yield to the 
divine. To-day Christian Science is op- 
erating in human thought as leaven 
operates in meal. Mortals, by the 
force of Truth are today unconscious- 
ly shaping their creed at the forge of 
thought. 


“Truth’s mighty arguments shall roll down 
From inland mountain to seaboard town.” 


The altar is only awaiting the hour 
when all men shall know God, be one 
royal brotherhood, and one Church 
made free by Love, which is the law 
of God. Material thought is being de- 
stroyed by Christian Science, that the 
temple of God—spiritual consciousness 
—may be revealed. Each in his or her 
consciousness is gradually overcoming 
false sense. 

It is said by some that Christian 
Scientists are doing nothing. When the 
hour strikes, and the shout of victory 
goes up, the walls of Jericho will fall. 
Truth is a silent, disintegrating force. 
It is eating into old theories and tradi- 
tional dogmas, and is casting error to 
the surface, that it may be destroyed. 
Error resists Truth, as Truth’s potent 
presence threatens to overthrow error’s 
strongholds. The cry of the unbeliever 
attracts the ear. 


“Hate and malice and self-love mar 
The notes of triumph with painful jar.” 


To-day genuine Christian Scientists, 
those who follow the teachings and 
emulate the example of Christ Jesus 
and Mary Baker Eddy, behold the bow 
of fruition. They are realizing “the 
peace of God for the world’s annoy.” 
“Beauty for ashes, the oil of joy for 
mourning, the garment of praise for 
the spirit of heaviness.” (Isaiah 1xi., 3.) 


“All the foregleams of wisdom in santon 
and sage, 

In prophet and priest, are our true heri- 
tage.” 


Like children, let us look to our 
loving Father-Mother God, to lead us 
in the way of wisdom and understand- 
ing, which reveals a perfect Principle 
and a perfect universe, composed of 
infinite ideas, all governed by eternal 
Life, Love, and Truth. 








The following books by Augusta E. Stetson, C. S. D., may be obtained 
from the publishers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York; “Remin- 
iscences, Sermons, and Correspondence” ($5); “Vital Issues in Christian 
Science” ($2.50); “Poems” ($2.00); “My Spiritual Aeroplane” ($1.50) ; 
also “A Tribute of Love and Gratitude to Our Faithful Teacher, Augusta 
E. Stetson, C. S. D.” ($2.50) ; “Christ’s Offspring or Spiritual Generation,” 
by Sibyl Marvin Huse ($2.00); “America Triumphant Under God and His 


Christ,” by Kitty Cheatham ($2.00). 
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A Dozen Sign Posts to Success 


(Continued from page 366) 


your teacher, but it is necessary to 
look on him as a teacher instead of as 
a rival. 


5. Boost—don’t knock. 


All depressing words or thought 
tend to paralyze effort. Optimism 
creates and releases energy, while pes- 
simism cramps, cripples and benumbs 
the man who yields to it. 

Never talk of business troubles, 
hard times, bad collections, mean cus- 
tomers, nasty jobs, gloomy cares, vex- 
ing problems, harrowing griefs or dis- 
appointing failures. These things are 
all a part of the game of life. 

The habit of boosting others boosts 
the man who formed it. 


6. There’s good in everybody. Bring out 
the good in everybody and never needless- 
ly hurt the feelings of anybody. 

Appreciation is to people what sun- 
light is to plants—it brings out the 
best in them. But condemnation is 
frost to the soul, and misunderstand- 
ing is blight. 

Official records of the United States 
Government show that some of the 
bravest American soldiers in the war 
had been’ ex-prisoners, condemned 
criminals before the call to arms. A 
hero is a common man brought to him- 
self by an uncommon crisis. 

Some of the “worst” boys in the East 
Side gang district of New York were 
made official members of a juvenile 
police force, and assigned’ the job of 
cleaning up the town. They had of- 
ficial titles, and badges, and every- 
thing. What happened? These tough 
kids reclaimed themselves by virtue of 
the responsibility and authority vested 
in them. 


7. In reporting a political gathering give 
the facts, tell the story as it is, not as you 
would like to have it. Treat all parties 
alike. 

Nearly every gathering is “politi- 
cal” in the sense of being personal and 
partial. The rarest, perhaps the high- 
est, human trait is the capacity of im- 
partiality. 

A partial glimpse of truth makes 
all the worry and discontent of the 
human race. If we could see the con- 
tinuity, the entirety, of all circum- 
stances and events, we should be 
anxious over nothing. 


8. If there’s any politics to be played, we 
will play it in our editorial columns. 

Editorials are signed—news items 
are not. When a person voices an 
opinion, he should personally stand for 
it. The identification of a man with 
his message means a great deal in 
business concerns as well as in news- 
paper offices. 

Most men want the freedom of 
authority but: not the restraint of re- 
sponsibility. The high officials of any 
organization are the few men in it who 
esteem and_  exercize responsibility 
more than authority. Only as they 
have proved themselves always re- 
liable can they sign their names to 
orders and opinions. 


9. Treat all religious matter reverently. 

The supreme danger of America 
lies in the materialism, lawlessness 
and selfishness produced by irrever- 
ence. China, India, Japan, are ages 
ahead of us in the vision that rever- 
ence imparts, and the respect for law 
that a reverential attitude toward life 
tends to establish. 

A movement is under way to pre- 
vent the cartooning or lampooning of 
ministers of the gospel, whether in 
comic papérs, motion pictures, novels, 
plays, or jokes. Many preachers de- 
serve to be made fun of—but the call- 
ing they have chosen is too sacred to 
permit us to ridicule its messengers. 


"10. If it can possibly be avoided, never 


bring ignominy to an innocent man or 
child in telling of the misdeed or misfor- 
tunes of a relative. 

If only we were of sane, fair minds, 
the tenth rule of President Harding’s 
creed might well have been omitted. 

We pity “our folks” in trouble or 
pain because they are our folks. 

But remember that misfortunes are 
always the fruits of misdeeds. Who- 
ever is reaping misfortunes must have 
sowed misdeeds. The fact that he is 
your friend or relative should not make 
you soft-hearted and soft-headed. 

11. Don’t wait to be asked, but do it with- 
out asking. , 

The world wants thousands of things 
done that nobody has yet dreamed of 
doing. The world pays best the man 
who fills an old need in a new way. 

Three deadly fears cripple and re- 
tard the average employee; the fear 
of doing somebody else’s work, the fear 
of doing more than he is paid for 
doing, and the fear of striking out 
into new fields of thought and action. 

Your work is doing anything and 

everything your employer wants done 
—after that looking around for things 
to be done that he doesn’t know about. 
He pays you not just to work for him, 
but to see for him, hear for him, think 
for him, plan for him, fight for him. 
Your job is to outgrow your job. 
12. Above all, be clean and never let a 
dirty word or suggestive story get into 
type. I want this paper so conducted that 
it can go into any home, without destroy- 
ing the innocence of any child. 

The owner of this newspaper con- 
siders it the duty of a newspaper to 
combat ignorance but protect inno- 
cence. And this also is the duty of a 
business, a college, a church, a home. 
Knowledge never degrades. But the 
channel for the knowledge must be 
clean. 

When, finally, just before the millen- 
nium, we make our children our teach- 
ers, we may look back to this day with 
pride that we elected as President of 
the United States a man who, toiling 
in the rush, grime and din of a com- 
mon newspaper plant, remembered his 
ideal to keep children child-like. The 
fathers and mothers of the world can 
trust him. No finer tribute was ever 
paid the ruler of a nation. 

New York 
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THE LAND OF 
ORANGES 


“Westward the Star of Empire Takes its 
flight,” 

Was written in the dim and misty past. 

That same star shines in Dixie Land to- 
night. 

The South has come into its own, at last. 

The famed discoverers of long ago 

Came and were pleased, and passed on to 
the west; 

Thousands of men, sheep-like, have fol- 
lowed them, 

Leaving unto the last the land that’s best. 

DeLeon came and found Fair Flvurida. 

De Soto came and marched away again. 

Since their demise, historians declare 

Decidedly, they’d better been detained. 

De Leon lost the fountain, and his youth. 

De Soto found the Mississippi shore; 

But could they both come back—to tell the 
truth 

They’d never wander westward any more. 

I’ve never pined to pioneer, out West; 

Nor yearned to swing upon the “Golden 
Gate.” 

I know the Land of Flowers is far the best 

For those who have to labor and to wait. 

The soil and rain and sunshine here 
colispire 

To help the poor man make his daily bread, 

And he can have some honey on it too, 

If he’ll contrive to use his hands and head. 

There’s fish and fowl, and many kinds of 
game; 

There’s sports afield as well as sports 
astream ; 

A million jeweled lakes without a name. 

A chance to make a home to fit your dream. 

Here is a smiling landscape, full of cheer; 

If tickled with a plow, ’twill surely laugh. 

*Twill yield for you four golden crops a 


. year, 

And health and happiness in your behalf. 

We've put this information in a book. 

am people think it well worth reading, 
00. 

It will not cost you much to have a look. 

A two-cent stamp will bring it straight to 
you. 

It tells about our Orange County land— 

The land of oranges—A TRUE APPEAL; 

Where you can come and make your final 
stand, 

And never lack a dollar nor a meal, 


Send for FREE, Illustrated 
“TWENTY ACRES AND PLENTY.” 


big, Book— 
It tells 


of almost unbelievable profits made from truck- 

ing and fruit growing in our part of FLORIDA. 

Also about sick and out of work clauses, and 

other protective features of our Contract. Ad- 

a Sea E. Wilson, Dept. H-47 Orlando, 
orida. 












Originated and Introduced by R 
The Elm City Nursery Company , 
Woodmont Nurseries, Inc. \ 

Box 199. New Haven, Conn. 
Spring or fall planting advised. Send for Box- ag 
Barberry Folder and Nursery Catalog ; 








Have Birds 
PN colinem Gitta slesrits 


Would you like to see 
the wild birds around 
your home and grounds 
all through home-keep- 
ing secrets, their 
pretty ways? Would 
you like to hear their 
songs, have them keep 
the injurious insects 
away? Send for our 
spring circular of Bird 
Attracting Devices and 
list of trees and shrubs 
that attract birds, 


Reiber Bird Reserve 
Box 91 
WEST WEBSTER, N. Y. 
















It’s the inside of Rei- 
ber Bird Homes that 
is different as well 
as the outside. 
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The Link Between Two Leagues 


undertake to respect and preserve as 
against external aggression the terri- 
torial integrity and existing political 
independence of all members of the 
League.” 

Article IV of the Confederation 
guarantees to the free inhabitants of 
all the states in the Union ingress and 
regress to and from many of the states, 
and also all the privileges of trade and 
commerce, subject to the same duties, 
impositions and restrictions, as the in- 
habitants thereof. 

Article 23 of the Covenant provides, 
among other things, that the mem- 
bers of the League will make pro- 
vision to secure and maintain freedom 
of communications and of transit and 
equitable treatment for the commerce 
of all the members of the League. 

These similar articles in the first 
Constitution of the Union of the States 
of America and of the Nations of the 
World, are the foundation stones of 
these unions. And on these similar if 
not identical foundations two remark- 
ably similar superstructures were 
erected. The Articles of the Confeder- 
ation and the Covenant of the League 
are alike, in what they exclude as well 
as in what they include. 

Neither the Articles of Confedera- 
tion nor the Covenant of the League 
made any provision for a President or 
other chief executive of the Union 
formed by their adoption; nor for any 
army or navy of the Union; nor for 
any exercize of the power of taxation 
by the Union. What then did they pro- 
vide for? 

Both documents provided for a Con- 
gress, or Assembly, composed of Rep- 
resentatives from each constituent 
member of the Union, to convene peri- 
odically, the Assembly of the League 
at its own discretion, the Congress of 
the Confederation at least once each 
year, with a prohibition against ad- 
journing for a longer time than six 
months. The voting in each assembly 
was by states, each state having one 
vote. Eech state was to be represented 
in the Congress of the American Con- 
federation by not less than two nor 
more than seven persons, whereas, in 
the Assembly of the League each state 
can be represented by not more than 
three persons. 

In the Congress of the Confederation 
the affirmative vote of nine of the 
thirteen States was necessary for 
adopting any proposal on the more im- 
portant of the matters entrusted to the 
United States in Congress assembled. 
In the Assembly of the League, unani- 
mous vote is the general rule for mat- 
ters other than questions of procedure, 
in which a majority rules. 

The representatives of each constit- 
uent state in both these assemblies 
were to be appointed and maintained 
by the state represented, and were sub- 
ject to instructions from their home or 
local government. 

The Articles provided for freedom of 
speech and debate in Congress, which 
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could not be questioned in any Court 
or place outside of Congress, and ex- 
empted the members from arrest or 
imprisonment, while attending the ses- 
sions, and while journeying to and 
from Congress, except for treason, 
felony, or breach of the peace. The 
Covenant contents itself with provid- 
ing that representatives of the states 
composing the League and officers of 
the League, when engaged in the busi- 
ness of the League, shall enjoy diplo- 
matic privileges and immunities, and 
that the buildings or property occupied 
by the League, its officials or repre- 
sentatives of the constituent states at- 
tending the League sessions, shall be- 
inviolable. 

Both documents provided for a 
smaller body than the Assembly or 
Congress, as described above. The Ar- 
ticles provided for a “Committee of 
the States” to be appointed by the Con- 
gress and to remain in session between 
the sessions of Congress, and to ex- 
ercize such authority as the Congress 
might delegate. But the Congress was 
forbidden to delegate to the Commit- 
tee of the States any matter for de- 
cision of which the vote of nine states 
was required. The Committee of the 
States was to consist of thirteen mem- 
bers—one representative from each 
state in the Confederation. A Council 
of nine members is provided for by 
the Covenant of the League—one to 
be appointed by each of the “Big Five” 
(Great Britain, France, Italy, Japan 
andthe United States), and one to be 
appointed by each of four other na- 
tions, selected from time to time by 
the General Assembly of the League. 
Provision is made in the Covenant for 
increasing the permanent and also the 
temporary members of the Council by 
concurrent action of the Assembly and 
the Council as now constituted. 

The Committee of the States and the 
Council of the League are therefore 
about the same in size, but very differ- 
ent in character. The Committee of the 
States was appointed by, and was in- 
ferior to, the Congress provided for 
by the Articles of Confederation. The 
Council of the League is not the crea- 
ture of the Assembly, but of the Cov- 
enant itself, and is vested with all the 
authority that has been granted to the 
Assembly, and also with much more. 
Indeed the political center of gravity 
was vested in the Congress of the Con- 
federation, where all members of the 
Union were equally represented, where- 
as the center of gravity of the League 
is in the small- Council, in which the 
so-called Big Powers are given a per- 
manent majority, but where the nega- 
tive vote of any one nation represented 
can veto the will of all the others. 

In both unions the constituent states 
are forbidden to make war (except 
when invaded), the States of the Con- 
federation absolutely, the States of the 
League conditionally. No member of 
the League can go to war lawfully 
against another member of the League 


without first proposing or permitting 
an arbitration or investigation of the 
dispute, and then waiting for three 
months after the publication of the 
finding or award in the case; and even 
then it is unlawful for one of the par- 
ties to go to war over the question, if 
the opposing nation accepts and obeys 
the award or the finding. 

The same principle applies to nations 
not members of the League, if they 
consent to accept the responsibilities 
and also the rights of membership for 
the moment, when a dispute arises. 

All members of the League and also 
of the Confederation are required in 
certain circumstances to go to war. 
This is not the place to dissect these 
provisions. It may be broadly stated 
however, thet this duty is imposed by 
the Covenant whenever the territcry 
or independence of any member of the 
League is violated by aggression from 
without—whether by another member 
of the League or by an outside nation; 
and whenever any nation, inside or 
outside of the League, goes to war 
without first permitting arbitration or 
investigation of the dispute, or with- 
out waiting three months after the 
e.ward, or at all, in case the other na- 
tion accepts and follows the findings 
of the investigators, or the award of 
the arbitrators. 

The Articles of Confederation pro- 
vided also for compulsory warfare by 
the constituent states of the Union 
against external aggression upon any 
one of them; and they were all obliged 
to join when the United States in Con- 
gress assembled declared war for any 
cause. There is no power in the Coun- 
cil of the League or in the Assembly 
to declare war. When war is required 
by the terms of the Covenant it is in 
consequence of the fact that the Coven- 
ant is violated, not by reason of any 
vote by the Council or Assembly of the 
League. 

Provision for carrying on war, once 
it is declared, is made in koth docu- 
ments. The Council is to recommend 
what economic military or naval meas- 
ures are requisite when war has been 
required on the part of nations in the 
League by external aggression upon 
the territory or independence of a 
member of the League, or when 
war has been begun, or declared, con- 
trary to the terms of the Cov- 
enant. But each nation, acting thru 
its duly authorized agency, is the 
judge of whether the alleged action 
requiring war, to vindicate the terms 
of the Covenant has taken place, what 
military or naval action is needed on 
its part, when sufficient effort has been 
put forth to comply with the require- 
ments of the Covenant and the exigen- 
cies of the situation. Under the Ar- 
ticles, the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion was the judge of all these things, 
and the cost of the war was to be 
borne from a common treasury, sup- 
plied by each constituent state in pro- 
portion to the value of its land, as ap- 
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praised by the Congress of the Confed- 
eration. The taxes for furnishing this 
quota, however, were to be levied by 


the several State Legislatures, not by | F 


act of the Congress. 

Each member of the League bears 
the cost of its own contribution of 
power for waging war, just as each 
decides when the facts call for war, 
under the terms of the Covenant. 

Both documents provide for some lim- 
itation of armaments. Under the Ar- 
ticles each state in the Confederation 
was forbidden to. maintain armament 
in time of peace in excess of what the 
United States in Congress Assembled 
deemed proper, and each state was re- 
quired to keep up a well regulated and 
disciplined militia, and to have on hand 
sufficient arms, ammunition, etc. 

Under the Covenant, the Council is 
to appoint a Commission on Arma- 
ment, so as to arrive, by discussion 
and agreement, at a state of arma- 
ment for every nation in the League, 
which is deemed adequate by all, and 
accepted as sufficient by each nation. 
This cannot be exceeded in time of 
peace, after it is once fixed by agree- 
ment, without the consent of the Coun- 
cil of the League. The limitations thus 
agreed upon are subject to revision 
every ten years. 

Neither document actually estab- 
lished any courts of justice, but both 
provided ways in which courts could 
be instituted. The Articles provided 
that the Congress should be the judge 
in all controversies between the states 
of the Union, this judgment to be ex- 
ercised thru the appointment by Con- 
gress, when necessary, of three persons 
from each state, names from this list 
to be stricken out, until the number 
was reduced to thirteen, and from 
these, seven or nine chosen by lot to 
try the case. Their judgment was to be 
final. 

The Covenant prescribes that the 
Council shall submit to the members of 
the League a plan for an International 
Court of Justice. Such a plan has al- 
ready been formulated and will be 
passed upon by the nations of the 
League at an early date. 

The Covenant of the League may be 
amended by the concurrent action of 
all the states composing the Council, 
and a majority of the states repre- 
sented in the Assembly, each state act- 
ing as its constitution provides. 

Any state in the League may there- 
upon signify its dissent from the 
amendment so adopted by the League, 
and in such case the’ dissenting state 
would cease to be a member of the 
League. It is provided that any nation 
may withdraw by giving two years’ 
notice of such intention, and that the 
Council can expel a nation from the 
League for violation of the terms of 
the Covenant. 

Article XIII of the Confederation 
says, “The Union shall be perpetual,” 
and again in the proclamation declar- 
ing the adoption of the Articles, we 
find these words: 

And whereas it hath pleased the Great 
Governor of the world to incline the hearts 
of the Legislatures we respectfully repre- 
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From the Sahara 
to the Ritz 








IN THE TENT of a Bedouin on the sands of Sahara, or over 
the counter of the Ritz in London—as fare on a junk in Hong 
Kong Harbor or on an American Pullman— 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
Are Good As Gold 


BETTER THAN GOLD since they are never questioned, never dis- 
counted and safe, because they are worthless without your counter- 
signature of identification. 

THEY ARE GOOD for much more than gold—these sky blue slips 
of paper with the magical name of the American Express Com- 
pany across the face. They are letters of introduction to the best 
influences anywhere. Each one of them is backed by the helpful 
and personal service of the American Express Company’s world 
organization. With thousands of mdents all over the 
world and offices in the principal seaports and inland cities, this 
service to travelers is unique and supreme. There is nothing like 
it. Many thousands of appreciative letters attest its magical 
value to the stranger in a strange land. It is this service, added 
to their unique money value, their safety value, which makes the 


Travelers Cheques of the American Express Company supreme. - 


WHEREVER YOU GO—before you go—change your money. Insure 
it against loss. And above all give it the magical value guaranteed 
by this service—sky blue in color, true blue in sentiment. 


For TRAVELERS in Great Britain or France, 5 and 10 £ Sterling 
and French 200 and 4oo Franc Cheques are best. They are 
proof against fluctuating exchange, and unscrupulous money 
dealers. In the United States and Canada the Dollar Cheques. 
Buy them at Express Offices or at your own Bank. 


AND FOR ALL JOURNEYS you can secure your steamship tickets, 
hotel reservations and itineraries or plan your cruise or tour, 


through the American Express Travel t. 
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65 Broadway, New York City 
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man Tickets, Baggage 
and Accident Insurance, 
European Railway Tickets 
Hotel Reservations amd General 


Information 

We prepare itineraries and quote costs 

for independent travel in America, 

Europe, Orient, South America, 
rmuda. 


American Express Co. 
65 BROADWAY 
New York . 





EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. Most 
interesting routes. Great success 1920, 


TEMPLE TOURS ° 3.itcn: Mass” 


MANUSCRIPT 


suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK 
issue; any field, carefully read and con- 
sidered. Published in A-1 style, if accepted. 
Copy MUST be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. RoxpurcH Pvp. 
Co., INnc., Boston, Mass. Established 1898. 


BRONZE 121e1s 


FREE BOOK OF DESIGNS 
Jno, Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 
(Dept. 24,) 556 W. 27th St., New York City 


PATENTS —Send for free book. Contains valuable 
Information for inventors. Send sketch cf 


your invention for Free Opinion of its patentable nature. 
Prompt service. (Twenty years’ experience.) 
Talbert & Talbert, 4933 Talbert Bldg., Washington, D. C. 














Inventions Wanted. Cash or Royalty 
for ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co. Dept. 128 


St. Louis, Mo. 
and 
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vaso SE ott ron like it 
80 3 FREE; then if you like 

Hse" iT yea dow'tlike it return it. SEND NO money. 

MORE COMPANY, Dept. 350 St. Louis, Mo, 








Stop the Leaks that 
Keep You Poor 


Saving money is hard work until you get 
the secret. No matter how large or how 
small your income you will never save as 
much as you should until you get the knack. 

If the average business were operated on 
the haphazard basis on which our household 
finances are run, there would be fifty times 
as many bankrupts. The truth, whether we 
admit it or not, is that very few families 
know where their money goes. At the end 
of each year we find ourselves little better 
off, if any, than at the beginning. We 
have earned $800 or $1,500 or $5,000, yet 
practically all has been spent—and the piti- 
ful part of it is we have nothing to show 
for it! 

New Method Makes Savinga Pleasure 
Instead of a Hardship 

If you are interested, write for free book- 
let called “How We Stopped the Leaks 
That Kept Us Poor.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 
311 Sixth Avenue New York City 
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sent in Congress to approve of, and to 
authorize us to ratify, the suid Articles 
of Confederation and Perpetual Union, 
know ye that we... do by these pres- 
ents... fully and entirely ratify and 
confirm each and every of the said Ar- 
ticles of Confederation and _ perpetual 
Union. . . . The Articles thereof shall be 
inviolably observed by the States we re- 
spectively represent, and the Union shall 
be perpetual. 


Was it a mistake to adopt these Ar- 
ticles in 1777, if it was proper to dis- 
card them in 1787, and to substitute 
therefore the present Constitution? 
Certainly not. The present Constitu- 
tion could not have been adopted in 
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1777. It could not have been formulated 
then. It came very near failing of 
adoption when it was proposed ten 
years later. The Providence in which 
our forefathers had faith demanded 
progress, by taking each day the steps 
that were proper for that day, leaving 
as sufficient for the morrow both the 
evil and the good thereof. We can do 
likewise. And that we may do likewise 
we should carefully consider the pres- 
ent Constitution, in its relation to the 
Articles of Confederation which it. re- 
placed, and to the Covenant of the 
League with which we are now con- 
fronted as a fact. 


Making Both Ends Meet 


(Continued from page 368) 


some enthusiast tells me that if I print 
his article or put in a permanent de- 
partment devoted to his fad that 10,000 
new subscribers will result. I admit 
that one new subscriber might follow, 
two or three possibly, but five or more 
never. In fact I can say without ex- 
ception that about every circulation 
campaign I know anything about, in- 
cluding those I have myself originated 
and enthusiasticaly stood sponsor for, 
has always fallen below my expecta- 
tions. 

The usual methods of increasing the 
circulation of a magazine are contests, 
premiums, cutting the rates, advertis- 
ing, and getting your subscribers to 
recommend the paper to their friends. 
Each has its special advantages. The 
contest and premium policies have 
built up many a circulation. The 
trouble is you never can tell what con- 
tests or premiums will appeal to the 
public at a given time. The circulation 
of The Independent in the olden days 
was built up on Webster’s Dictionary 
and Singer sewing machines. One of 
the most successful of our circulation 
schemes was offering in the seventies 
as premiums for new subscribers those 
two famous steel engravings of Presi- 
dent Lincoln and his Cabinet, and 
the Authors of America, conspicu- 
ous among whom were Irving, Bry- 
ant, Longfellow, Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Lowell and Poe. They had to double 
the office force in those halcyon days 
to open the envelopes containing 
the subscriptions brought in by these 
premiums. I wonder how many extra 
girls we would have to employ today to 
handle the rush of new subscribers if 
we offered a large steel engraving of 
President Harding surrounded by his 
Cabinet, or a group picture of Modern 
Authors, consisting of Harold Bell 
Wright, Edgar Lee Masters, Gertrude 
Atherton, Thomas Dixon, Jr., Upton 
Sinclair and Rebert W. Chambers. The 
trouble with premiums is that the 
reader often takes the paper solely for 
the premium and when the time comes 
for renewal you have to offer him an- 
other prize. According to F. A. Ball of 
the New York Tribune two-thirds of 
the newspapers of standing in the 
United States use premiums, over half 
believe in contests, and nearly all 
papers cut prices in one way or an- 
other. The danger in a premium cam- 


paign lies in not figuring the cost for 
its inauguration and in employing 
crooked agents and giving away stuff 
on which you get insufficient return in 
money or influence. The danger in a 
contest lies in the methods employed 
by the managers. A contest is a good 
thing provided the publisher is a good 
enough business man to invest the pro- 
ceeds wisely and not spend the whole 
income immediately and forget the 
paper and ink bills that will fall due 
before the subscription expires. 

Getting subscriptions by cutting 
rates is almost universal in the maga- 
zine business. A great many periodi- 
cals send in a bill at the regular rate 
when the subscription expires and then 
if after a certain interval they get no 
response they send a follow-up offer 
at a lower rate. This progressive re- 
duction cannot be carried on indefi- 
nitely because the postal laws prohibit 
a periodical from taking subscriptions 
for less than half the advertised price. 
Some periodicals have hit upon the 
plan of putting their subscription rate 
nearly twice as high as the amount 
they have to get and then cutting it in 
two. This seems to please both the dear 
public, which always loves a bargain, 
and the publisher, who then gets his 
essential price. 

One would think that magazines 
above all other institutions would ad- 
vertize to increase their circulation, 
for every one of them employs several 
uncannily skilled men whose sole duty 
it is to urge everybody everywhere al- 
ways to advertize. Nevertheless, the 
Curtis publications, Collier’s, the Lit- 
erary Digest, the Pictorial Review 
and the Delineator are in the compara- 
tively small group of magazines that 


consistently and persistently adver- 


tize outside their own columns. 

The Independent has been able to 
get more subscriptions in the last few 
years by the codperation of our pres- 
ent subscribers than in any other way. 
The man who pays for a magazine 
presumably likes it, and he is sure to 
have friends who would also like it. 


Our subscribers are generally glad to - 


say a good word for us and they seem 
quite willing to pass along our various 
suggestions to their friends and ac- 
quaintances. Some of them present The 
Independent as gifts to their friends— 
especially at Christmas time. A gift 
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that comes fifty-two times a year and 
gives the recipient the same pleasur- 
able stimulus that at the same time it 
gives the sender has many advantages 
over the ephemeral box of cigars or 
candy or even the captivating cravat or 
pair of diaphanous silk stockings. 

The best way to get circulation is 
to hustle and get it. Even then it will 
not come to you very rapidly, for the 
average man does not feel any great 
need of any additional reading matter. 
You will have to go out and fight for 
it and then fight some more to retain 
it. The best way to retain it is first to 
get a good list which has been secured 
by honest methods and then keep that 
list interested. There is no use hoping 
to make a successful magazine until you 
get the circulation that your kind of 
periodical requires. It may be neces- 
sary to adopt any method or all methods 
to get circulation until you get over the 
hill. Otherwise you may suffer the fate 
of the Missouri editor whose valedic- 
tory read thus: 

With grateful acknowledgment to my 
friends and benediction upon the profes- 
sion, I take my hat—the savings of seven- 
teen years in the newspaper field—and 
retire. 

It will never be decided, I suppose, 
whether a paper should be stopped at 
the expiration of the subscription or 
not. Most papers are continually ex- 
perimenting along these lines, but they 
never seem to come to a final conclu- 
sion on the subject. Some papers stop 
when a subscription expires, some wait 
three weeks, some three months, some 
continue a year and some never stop, 
hoping that, by frequent dunning, they 
can eventually get the subscription. 
Each method has its advantages and 
disadvantages. The Ladies’ Book once 
announced, “All accounts not settled 
during the year will be taxed an addi- 
tional 50 cents at the end of it. If we 
must wait, we must be paid for it. By 
Jupiter this shall not be revoked.” It has 
been stated by more than one authority 
that the want of due punctuality in 
paying subscriptions has wrecked more 
magazines than anything else. Each 
subscription being small, the individual 
subscriber is but too apt to suppose it 
a matter of great indifference whether 
he pays his quota at the time appointed 
or six or seven months after. It is 
further to be observed that the ex- 
pense of dunning twice or thrice or, as 
is often the case, four times for the 
amount of the subscription, is no small 
proportion of the sum received. 


Our Legacy From Luther 
(Continued from page 365) 


of his life, his wondrous penetration 
into the core of Christ’s Gospel, and 
the sovereign power of his will. So, 
altho he was immediately condemned 
and outlawed, he left Worms the con- 
queror. 

Even Roman Catholics, like Eras- 
mus, praised his pure piety. The 
great Roman bishop, Bossuet, says of 
him: “He is the lightning which has 
roused the world from its lethargy.” 

New York 
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Bring Me A City! 


Heeding no barrier of river, 
mountain, forest or desert; un- 
mindful of distance; the tele- 
phone has spread its network 
of communication to the far- 
thest outposts of our country. 


The ranchman, a score of 
miles from his nearest neigh- 
bor, a hundred miles from the 
nearest town, may sit in the 
solitude of his prairie home 
and, at will, order the far-dis- 
tant city brought tohim. And 
the telephone obeys his com- 
mand. 


Time and space become of 
small account when, through 


desire or necessity, you would 
call across a continent. 


This is what the “Long 


One Policy 


Distance” service of the Bell 
telephone has accomplished 
for you; what science in con- 
struction has created; and 
what efficiency of workers has 
maintained. 

You take the telephone as 
much for granted as you do 
the wonder of the changing 
seasons. You accept as a 
matter of course the com- 
pany’s ability to keep all the 
parts of this great nation in 
constant contact. 


By so doing you offer a fine 
tribute to the Bell organiza- 
tion which has created this 
“Long Distance” service—a 
service no other country has 
attempted to equal. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

One System 
And all directed toward Better Service 


Universal Service 
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Here Are Books—and Books 


The Red Republic 


The number of enterprizing Ameri- 
ean and British journalists, authors 
and social theorists who have managed 
somehow to smuggle themselves into 
Soviet Russia and out again must be 
considerable to judge from the number 
of books of their adventures, observa- 
tions and conclusions which are now 
being unloaded on the reading public. 
Probably the two recent books of this 
sort which will have the greatest popu- 
lar appeal are Clare Sheridan’s diary 
of adventures from Mayfair to Moscow 
and Russia in the Shadows, by H. G. 
Wells. Both books combine a racy, 
readable style with first-hand studies 
of the leaders of Bolshevism. Clare 
Sheridan is a sculptor of genius who 
did busts of the chief dignitaries of the 
new régime in Russia. Her point of 
view is the detached outlook of the ar- 
tist; as she says “it is the psychology 
of people that interests me, not their 
politics.” She found Lenin, Trotzky 
and the other Bolshevist chiefs very 
human beings after all, very glad of a 
chat with a pretty young sculptress and 
as ready to talk about art as about the 
sacred revolution. H. G. Wells is al- 
most as impartial an observer as Clare 
Sheridan, and, like her, sees the com- 
edy as well as the tragedy in Bolshe- 
vism. The solemn dogmas of orthodox 
Socialism about the “proletariat” and 
the “bourgeoisie” move him to out- 
bursts of amused impatience, in one of 
which he threatened to shave the great, 
bushy beard from the face of Karl 
Marx! He ridicules the Bolshevist 
theories and confesses that in practice 
Bolshevism has reduced urban Russia 
to starvation; but none the less he 
concludes that “The only possible Gov- 
ernment that can stave off a final col- 
lapse of Russia now is the present Bol- 
shevik Government.” He believes that 
the energy, honesty and idealism of 
the communist dictatorship, tho blended 
with much cruelty and inefficiency, is 
the one force which can get the Rus- 
sian giant on his feet again. It is not 
that he loves Bolshevism more but that 
he loves the counter-revolution less. 

Henry Noel Brailsford in The Rus- 
sian Workers’ Republic takes practi- 
cally the same point of view as H. G. 
Wells, tho with a shade more sympathy 
for the communistic ideal. He admits, 
and regrets, that there is neither lib- 
erty nor democracy in Soviet Russia. 
As a liberal idealist and pacifist he 
has no liking for the dictatorship of 
the proletariat and the reign of terror. 
But he is much encouraged by the edu- 
cational experiments of the Soviet 
Government, which he describes inter- 
estingly and with enthusiasm. More- 
over he is animated, to an even greater 
degree than Mr. Wells, with partizan- 
ship for the townsman against the 
peasant. He even goes so far as to con- 
tend in his final chapter that democ- 
racy would be undesirable in Russia 
because it would mean the rule of the 
peasant and the peasant is unfit for 
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Wide World 


Clare Sheridan’s bust of Lenin, one of her 
Russian impressions in sculptured form 


self-government! Thus the most radi- 
cal Socialists swing full circle and 
adopt the arguments of aristocracy; 
praising Bolshevism because it is the 
rule of an enlightened minority over 
the common mass. Bolshevism at Work, 
by William T. Goode, and What I Saw 
in Russia, by George Lansbury, resem- 
ble Brailsford’s book in their concen- 
tration on the constructive side of 
Soviet rule, the fostering of education 
and art and the zealous, tho only 
partly successful, attempts to fight 
famine and disease. But they are en- 
thusiastic almost without reservation 
for what they saw in Russia and lack 
the moments of doubt that one comes 
across in Wells and Brailsford. “Bar- 
barous Soviet Russia,’ by Isaac Mc- 
Bride, The Crisis in Russia and Russia 
in 1919, both by Arthur Ransome, and 
Sketches of Soviet Russia, by John 
Varney, are somewhat slighter de- 
scriptive studies of contemporary Rus- 
sia, also with a strong pro-Bolshevist 
slant. R. W. Postgate analyzes The 
Bolshevik Theory and expounds the 


reasons why the Bolsheviki reject 
democracy and insist on a class dic- 
tatorship. 


Mayfair to Moscow, by Clare Sheridan. Boni 
& Liveright. Russia in the Shadows, by H. G. 
Wells. Geo. H. Doran. The Russian Workers’ 
Republic, by Henry Noel Brailsford. Harper 
Bros. Bolshevism at Work, by William T. 
Goode. Harcourt, Brace & Howe. What I 
Saw in Russia, by George Lansbury. Boni & 
Liveright. “Barbarous Soviet Russia,” by 
Isaac McBride. Thomas Seltzer. Russia in 
1919, by Arthur Ransome. B. W. Huebsch. 
The Crisis in Russia, by Arthur Ransome. B. 
W. Huebsch. Sketches of Soviet Russia, by 
John Varney. N. L. Brown. The Bolshevik 
| prt by R. W. Postgate. Dodd, Mead & 
0. 


Critics of Bolshevism 


The defenders and apologists of Bol- 
shevism do not monopolize the book 
market. There are also critics who are 
more or less out of sympathy with the 
Soviet régime and in this country (tho 
not in Russia) they can make them- 
selves heard. The best written and 
most interesting attack on Bolshevism 
comes from an unexpected quarter. 
Bolshevism: Theory and Practice, by 
Bertrand Russell, is the work of a 
radical pacifist with leanings toward 
enarchist syndicalism; a man far 





more “to the left” in his personal creed 
than Wells, Brailsford, Robins, Hard, 
Ransome, Goode or even Lansbury. Yet 
he is somehow more deeply offended 
than these men by the harshness and 
tyranny of Bolshevist rule; he is as 
anxious to sympathize with the build- 
ers of Soviet Russia as any other lib- 
eral visitor to the red republic, but he 
cannot quite manage it. The very re- 
luctance with which he condemns the 
Bolsheviki adds ‘immensely to the ef- 
fect of his condemnation. Sovietism, by 
William English Walling, has none of 
the delicate half-tones of Mr. Russell’s 
book. It is a vigorous and uncompro- 
mizing attack on Bolshevism as the 
antithesis of democracy by a Socialist 
with a robust faith in the political 
methods and liberal institutions which 
the Bolsheviki repudiate. The Groping 
Giant, by William Adams Brown, is 
particularly valuable for the inside 
glimpses it gives of life among the 
anti-Bolshevist circles of Russia, both 
monarchist and republican, and the 
pathetic lot of the “intelligentzia” who 
overthrew the old despotism on behalf 
of the Russian people only to be re- 
pudiated in their turn by the people as 
“bourgeois.” The Bolshevik Adventure, 
by John Pollock, is a rather crude de- 
piction of Bolshevism as nothing but 
“malice, ignorance and brutal force” 
enthroned by German intrigue. The 
Last Days of the Romanovs, by George 
Gustav Telberg and Robert Wilton, is 
a heavily documented account of all 
that is known of the execution of the 
Czar Nicholas and his family. 

Both Mr. Pollock and Mr. Wilton 
tend to exaggerate the Jewish element 
in Bolshevism. Mr. Pollock numbers 
Lenin among the Jews (p. xxii) and 
Mr. Wilton commits the even more 
ridiculous error of conceding that 
Lenin is a Russian, but asserting that 
he is a mere “screen” for the real Jew- 
ish rulers of Russia (p. 393). The ab- 
surdity of all this is well shown in 
The Jew and American Ideals, by John 
Spargo, where evidence is given that 
of the seventeen members of the Coun- 
cil of People’s Commissars, the real 
ruling force in Soviet Russia, one mem- 
ber only is a Jew. The persecution of 
the Jews under the old régime is re- 
counted in Dubnow’s History of the 
Jews in Russia and Poland, and the 
persecution which they have endured 
in the present revolutionary epoch in 
Heifetz’s The Slaughter of the Jews in 
the Ukraine in 1919; a terrible series 
of massacres costing over 30,000 lives. 

The Russian Peasant and the Revo- 
lution, by Maurice G. Hindus, is a 
scholarly book on a neglected subject; 
deservedly praised by Professor Ross 
as “honest, sober and wise.” The author 
concedes the utter degradation of the 
Russian peasant of the past and pres- . 
ent and shows that his standard of 
living has been on the Asiatic rather 
than the European or American level; 
yet he sees in him the hope of Russia’s 
future, since the backwardness of the 
rural Russian is due to historical 
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causes rather than to innate in- 
feriority. 
Bolshevism: Theory and Practice, by Ber- 


trand Russell. Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 
Sovietism, by William English Walling. E. P. 
Dutton Co. The Groping Giant, by William 
Adams Brown. Yale University Press. The 
Bolshevik Adventure, by John Pollock. E. P. 
Dutton Co. The Last Days of the Romanovs, 
by George Gustav Telberg and Robert Wil- 
ton. Geo. H. Doran. The Jew and American 
Ideals, by John Spargo. Harper Bros. His- 
tory of the Jews in Russia and Poland, by 
S. M. Dubnow. 2 vols. Jewish Publication So- 
ciety. The Slaughter of the Jews in the 
Ukraine in 1919, by Elias Heifetz. Thomas 
Seltzer. The Russian Peasant and the Revo- 
lution, by Maurice G. Hindus. Henry Holt 
Co. 


One Hundred Per Cent 


This Americanization movement in 
literature is gaining an alarming hold. 
The Great American Novel is no longer 
simply an average good novel accident- 
ally written and published in America; 
it must be America herself, packed be- 
tween covers. There has come to be a 
standard recipe: take chaos, strife, an 
emergent people, the urge of vast in- 
choate forces—put all that into a book, 
and there you have America. 

The Dark Mother, by Waldo Frank, 
is one of these, a novel from which the 
reader emerges battered, bruised and 
blind. But the chaos is of clumsy words 
and confused idea and extravagantly 
indiscriminate material—all precipi- 
tated about two or three simple and 
ancient ideas that have been the prop- 
erty of every race since time began. 
A young man goes to the great city to 
seek his fortune; he does a little work 
on the side, falls in and out of love a 
half dozen times, and the book ends 
with him on his way to marriage. Why 
be thick and dark and turbulent about 
that? |. 

It is not playing with paradox’ to 
say that the picture of formlessness 
and turmoil may be drawn with spare, 
clean lines. Read Poor White, by Sher- 
wood Anderson. Its form as a novel is 
rather awkwardly haphazard; Mr. An- 
derson has more power over the sketch- 
sequence form of his earlier book, 
“Winesburg, Ohio.” But detach the 
characters and let them stand alone. 
These are really Americans, sprung 
straight from their local Middle West- 
ern stock and soil, shaped by the oc- 
cupations and society of a Middle West- 
ern small town. And whether it is 
Hugh McVey, the dumb and obscure 
dreamer, or Clara, ignorant, restless, 
shrewdly groping—or anyone else in 
the book—the curious, interesting fact 
is that Mr. Anderson has inadvertently 
followed the 100 per cent recipe more 
faithfully than Mr. Frank or any of 
his self-conscious kind—and then pro- 
duced a book that for human picture 
and characterization is as simple and 
lucid and unforced as a child’s bedtime 
story. 

The Dark Mother, by Waldo Frank. Boni & 


Liveright. Poor White, by Sherwood Ander- 
son. B. W. Huebsch. 


A Row of Story Books 


THE LIGHTER Sime oF ScHoo. Lire, by Ian 
Hay (Houghton, Mifflin Co.). A new edition 
of Major Beith’s delightfully humorous sketches 
of English schoolboy life. 


JOANNA Buttps A Nest, by Juliet Wilbur 
fompkins (Bobbs-Merrill). Joanna is a bright, 
personable girl whose story of making the ideal 
home out of a farmhouse is told with 
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“The Brimming Cup 
By Dorothy Canfield 


“Dorothy Canfield has done fine work before, but now she welds 
the culture and grace of the older fiction with the fearless honesty 
‘The Brimming Cup’ is .a bigger, a finer, a more 
searchingly honest, a more penetrating novel than ‘The Bent Twig’ 
ever promised us that she could write.”—The Boston Transcript. 


Third large printing within ten days of publication —$2:00 


66 M ° S a 

ain Street 
By Sinclair Lewis . ity 7 * 
“Main Street” is one of the great works of American literature. 


“It ranks with ‘The Scarlet Letter,’ 
And John Galsworthy calls it “a feather in the cap of any literature.” 


” says William Allen White. 


18th printing (40,000 copies) now selling—$2.00 
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This material has NOT been 
published in any magazine 


Robert | 
Lansing” 
ansing’s 
personal ‘narrative: of-the 
peace conference and of 
the events leading up to 


his resignation is tow 
on sale under’ the title 


The Peace 
Negotiations 


Illus. $3.00 
At all bookstores 








Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
16 East 40th St., N.Y. 




















AUTOGRAPHS 


We have om published an extensive priced 
CATALOGUE AvutTocraPpH LETTERS AND 
DocuMENTS 4 distinguished men and women 
(48 pp., 1764 titles). In it are offered ex- 
cellent specimens of WasHINnGToN, LINCOLN, 
Grant, Roosevett, NapoLeon, CroMWELL, 
Scott, Dickens, THACKERAY, STEVENSON, 
HawrTHorne, EMERSON, LoweLL, WHITTIER, 
Ho.meEs, Ritey, Fietp, Marx Twain, Rus- 
KIN, MEREDITH, BRrowNInG, TENNYSON, 
CarLyte, WorpswortH, Lams, MENDELSSOHN, 
Wacner, Liszt, Booru, IrviING—not to men- 
tion hundreds of others of fame. Sent free 
on receipt of 2c. in stamps for mailing. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


Boston - - Massachusetts 





























Talking About 
Religious Books 


There are several you should read, 
that is, if your looking for something 
written from the modern point of view. 


The New Orthodoxy 


By Epwarp S. Ames, is a popular interpre- 
tation of man’s religious life in the light of 
present day learning. $1.50, postpaid $1.60, 


-_ es 
What is Christianity 
By Gegorce Cross. This book is a compre- 
hensive survey of the rival interpretations of 
Christianity. $1.25, postpaid $1.35. 


The Religions a the World 


By Grorce A. Barton. What are the great 
religions of the world and what elements do 
they hold in common? The author ably an- 
swers this twofold question in seventeen 
chapters that read as easily as a story 


$2.00, ovsdall $2.15. 


A Guide to the Study of the 
Christian Religion 
By Geratp B. Smitn. This book is just 
what the title suggests—a guide for the per- 
son seeking reliable information about the 
Christian religion. $3.00, postpaid $3.20. 


The Evolution of Early 
Christianity 
By Surirtey J. Case. To understand Chris- 
tianity one should know something of its 


early history and especially the environment 
in which it developed. $2.75, postpaid $2.90. 


Purchase from your dealer or direct from us. 





The University of Chicago Press 


5751 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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erable humor. A good book for a convalescent 
friend. 


Tue Witp Cat, by Hugh Wiley (Doran). “I 
don’t bother work, work don’t bother me,” 
sang the Wild Cat as he rolled the gallopin’ 
bones. His adventures from draft to Croix de 
Guerre make up a first class “nigger” story 
with a laugh on every page. 
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CHILDREN oF Storm, by I. A. R. Wylie (John 
Lane Co.). A story of England, of the married 
life of a man and woman of different social 
classes. Some deft and truthful character draw- 
ing curiously imposed on a great deal of awk- 
ward and undistinguished crudity. 


ALEX THE GREAT, by H. C. Witwer (Small, 
Maynard & Co.). Not many people are funny 
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when they set out to be, but the author of 
From Baseball to Boches often is. He is in 
this magnificently slangy story of how Alex 
from Vermont came to New York, found it a 
“rube town” and proceeded to show it a thing 
or two, beginning on his first day by landing 
a ten thousand dollar job as automobile sales- 
man altho he didn’t know the hood of a car 
from the magneto. 


This Changing World 


The utilization of wave motion is 
still more problematical. When we see 
the surf pounding the rocks on a 
coastal cliff and especially when it 
bowls us over on the beach we are 
struck with the foree of the wasted 
power. But the waves are too irregu- 
lar in time, strength and direction to 
be conveniently harnessed to ma- 
chinery. Inventors have _ contrived 
floats with ratchets that would turn 
a wheel or pistons that would com- 
press air, but nothing has come of 
them. So far, about the only work that 
has been got out of the wild waves is 
the ringing of a bell, the blowing of a 
horn or the display of a light, and even 
these duties are unreliably performed. 

While we are chopping wood to make 
our fires and digging coal to raise our 
steam, there is only a few miles away 
from acy of us an inexhaustible reser- 
voir of heat. We are in fact living over 
a furnace hotter than a Bessemer con- 
verter. Enough of this heat leaks up 
thru the earth’s stony crust to melt a 
layer of ice four inches thick over the 
entire world every year. This is suf- 
ficient to supply five horsepower to 
every acre, but the radiation is too 
slow and the rise of temperature too 
slight to be utilized. 

But why not dig a hole far enough 
in the ground and tap this subter- 
ranean region of eternal fire? This is 
perhaps not an impossible project. It 
is a plain engineering proposition tho 
probably beyond our present power 
to accomplish. Sir Charles Parsons, 
one of the most eminent of English 
engineers, argued for its practicability 
before the British Association in 1904 
and again in 1919.* The deepest boring 
so far made is less than a mile and a 
half. At this depth the temperature is 
found to be about 187 degrees Fahr. If 
the bore could be carried further the 
boiling point of water might be reached 
and beyond that one would get super- 
heated steam. Water run down a pipe 
to the hot rock level would come up an- 
other pipe as high pressure steam for 
running turbines in the power-house 
at the top; a fuelless boiler run by 
wageless stokers for endless time. Sir 
Charles Parsons figured out in 1904 
that a shaft could be sunk to a-depth 
of twelve miles at a cost of $25,000,000 
in the course of eighty-five years. The 
objection was raised that at such a 
depth the pressure would be so great 
that the rocks would flow in and close 
up the shaft. But since then the ex- 
periments of Professor Adams of 





* Those who have not access to the Associa- 
tion reports will find interesting popular ex- 
positions. of the scheme in Science and Inven- 
tion, November, 1920, and in Popular Science 
Monthly, April, 1921. 


(Continued from page 364) 
McGill University, Montreal, have 
proved that limestone might stand the 
pressure of a depth of fifteen miles 
and granite thirty miles without col- 
lapsing. The plan is to start with a 
wide shaft and reduce the diameter at 
intervals whenever it becomes impos- 
sible to carry that size any deeper. 
But the difficulties of relieving the heat 
and air pressure sufficiently at the bot- 
tom become so enormous at great 
depths that no such ambitious project 
is likely soon to be undertaken. A 
twelve-mile shaft would afford very 
valuable information to the geologists 
but it could not be expected to pay, for 
the rocks might not conduct heat fast 
enough to raise any great quantity of 
water to the boiling point. But in vol- 
canic regions where underground heat 
comes near the surface some use might 
be made of it. In fact some use is made 
of it at Lardarello, Italy, where 10,000 
horse-power is generated by turbines 
from high-pressure steam obtained 
from bore-holes. 

The next source on our list, the in- 
ternal energy of the atom, must also 
be ruled out as impracticable. Yet we 
must pause a moment to consider it be- 
cause it is so tantalizing. The man who 
had “acres of diamonds” right at home 
was not so well off as every one of us, 
for we all have at hand potential 
wealth enough to make us multi-mil- 
lionaires. No man, no horse, need labor 
eny longer if we could draw upon the 
energy of the motion of the minuter 
bodies that make up the atom. The 
atom used to be considered the ulti- 
mate unit of the universe, the simplest 
possible substance, the smallest pos- 
sible particle. That is how it got 
its name in Greek, a-tom, the “un- 
dividable.” Now that the atom has 
proved dividable it should drop its 
negative prefix and be called “tom” 
for short. 

I suppose most of us used to think 
about atoms—those of us who thought 
about them at all—as solid shiny 
spheres like marbles with several hooks 
sticking out by which other atoms 
could be attached. Now we must drop 
this old-fashioned image of the atom 
and try to conceive of it as a sort of 
solar system, mostly empty space but 
with a few infinitesimal corpuscles cir- 
cling in orbits about a central nucleus 
with almost the speed of light. Almost 
all of the weight of the atom is con- 
centrated in the nucleus which is 
charged with positive electricity. This 
positive nucleus is, in the larger atoms, 
closely encompassed by a number of 
negative electrons, perhaps sticking to 
it like tacks to a magnet. Outside the 
nucleus at a great. distance—if we can 
call anything great that is so exceed- 


ingly small—are one or more electrons 
—that is, corpuscles of negative elec- 
tricity revolving around the positive 
center like the earth around the sun 
but with nearly the speed of light. In 
the hydrogen atom, the lightest of all, 
there is only one electron satellite. In 
the helium atom, the next lightest, 
there are two electrons which as they 
revolve around the nucleus keep on op- 
posite sides of it, just as far away 
from each other as they can. In the 
electrical world, you know, old maxims 
are reversed, for “like hates like” and 
“birds of a feather never flock to- 
gether” if they can help themselves. 
In the uranium atom, the heaviest of 
all the elements, there are thought to 
be ninety-two negative electrons, and 
you may imagine what a hard job it is 
to keep such a lot together and prop- 
erly balanced, since the unlike particles 
have an attraction and the like an an- 
tipathy for one another. In fact ura- 
nium cannot control its unruly mem- 
bers. Once in a while one of the positive 
particles breaks loose from the nucleus 
and flies off with a speed that would 
carry it from New York to London in 
a quarter of a second. Its energy of 
motion is a million times as great as 
that of a rifle bullet of the same 
weight. When the ejected particle 
quiets down it turns out to be an atom 
of helium, one of the most inert of 
gases. Two other positive particles 
follow the example of the first emi- 
grant and then what is left of the 
uranium is a new element, radium. 
Radium is even more unstable than 
its parent uranium. It fires off- five 


positive particles in succession like a‘ 


Roman candle its fire balls, and then 
settles down to a perpetually peaceful 
existence as lead. 

Whenever a helium atom carrying two 
charges of positive electricity is eject- 
ed, two negative electrons have to fol- 
low it sooner or later, otherwise the 
electrical balance of the atomic system 
would be destroyed. The positive par- 
ticles are heavier, 7200 times heavier, 
than the negative electrons, but the 
latter are livelier; they fly ten or fif- 
teen times as fast. 

But since both of them are moving 
with such tremendous speeds when 
they fly away from the atom, they pro- 
duce enormous amounts of heat for 
their size when they collide with the 
atoms of the air or of the containing 
vessel. If they strike the skin they 
burn and blister it. If you look at the 
luminous dial of your watch with a 
high power microscope in the dark you 
can see the flashes of light as the 
electrons strike the zinc paint. 

The heat evolved spontaneously and 
continuously from these radio-active 
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metals is vastly greater than the heat 
we can obtain from combustion. 
Radium gives off 330,000 times as 
much heat in the course of its life of 
1590 years more or less as could be 
obtained by burning the same weight 
of coal. If you use fifteen tons of coal 
in the course of the year you might 
replace it by 200 pounds of radium— 
tho I do nét advise this, since radium 
costs about $45,000,000 a pound and to 
go down cellar to tend the radium fur- 
nace would be like taking a bath in 
the “mustard gas” that blistered our 
poor boys in France. But if it were not 
for these objections radium would be 
fine for heating, since at the end of the 
year you would have only used up an 
ounce and a half of your radium 
whereas all your fifteen tons of coal 
would have gone off in smoke. 

Radium, then, comes as nearly as 
possible to the perpetual fire sought by 
the alchemists. It always manages to 
be a little hotter than its surroundings 
whether it be immersed in liquefied air 
or put into a blast furnace. Nothing we 
can do to it alters its habits. Without 
haste and without rest it radiates at 
an even rate. If we could only find a 
way to speed it up when we wanted to 
use its heat and to shut it off when 
we did not need it we might make use 
of its power. But the key that unlocks 
the atom has not been found. 

Since all the atoms are composed of 
similar rotating systems, any of the 
elements, especially the heavy ones, 
might provide us with energy to run 
our machinery if we knew how to set 
it loose. Radium, uranium and a few 
others are decomposing spontaneously 
but the rest seem to be quite stable. 
If they, too, are disintegrating, how- 
ever slowly, we should have to face the 
fact that the whole world would ulti- 
mately slough off and dissolve into 
helium and hydrogen gases. 

It has recently been found possible 
to smash up a peaceable atom by pro- 
jectiles from one of its belligerent 
neighbors. For instance, in this way 
hydrogen has been chipped off from 
the nitrogen atom. But it requires 
more energy to break up an ordinary 
atom than can be got out of it. This is 
fortunate, for if it were otherwise some 
chemist might hit upon the right vibra- 
tion to smash up the atom and the 
shock of this would set off the others 
like grains of gunpowder, and so the 
earth would vanish in one big explo- 
sion—a disquieting thought. 

Like the cup at the lips of Tantalus, 
these unimaginable riches lie literally 
within our grasp, yet for each of them 
we perish in poverty. Of all the ninety- 
two elements only a few release the 
energy they contain and we cannot even 
control their released radiation. So far, 
all the use we have made of it is to 
burn out cancers and to illuminate 
watch dials and keyholes. 

But dreams of an Atomic Age to fol- 
low the Age of Steam are profitless 
since we do not know that man may 
ever gain access to this store of energy. 

Next month we shall consider the 
utilization of the energy received from 
the sun in the form of light waves. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 
By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph. D., 


Head of the English Department, 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


I. Making Both Ends Meet. 

1. Explain the three different methods em- 
ployed by magazines for presenting news. 
2. Which of the methods is best for a school 
weekly paper? Which is best for a school 
monthly? Which is best for a school an- 
nual? Give a full reason for every an- 

swer. 

Select an important recent event in your 
school. Write three articles concerning 
that event, writing every article in ac- 
cordance with a different method. 

. What values are to be gained from the 
reading of such news as is printed in The 
Independent? 

Explain the method of preparing news 
articles for publication in The Independent. 
How much of this method can you apply 
to the writing of school compositions? 
Explain what is meant by saying that a 
weekly publication “puts current events 
into proper perspective.” 

What English classics studied in high 
schools were written as book reviews? 
Prepare a report concerning the work of 
Matthew Arnold .as a literary critic. Con- 
sult any good encyclopedia, or any history 
of English literature. 

. What is the usual purpose of a book re- 
view? 

What are some of the methods of increas- 
ing the circulation of a magazine? Is it 
possible to apply any of these methods to 
increasing the circulation of a school pub- 
lication ? 

An Immigrant Woman. 

1. The first stanza presents a_ striking 
picture. Prove that the picture has been 
made striking because of the naming ‘of 
many details and the use of suggestive 
adjectives. 

Prove that the words, 
sum up the entire poem. 
Explain in full the metaphors that occur 
in the last two lines. 

This Changing World. 

. Write an appropriate sub-title for every 
important division of the article. 

Draw from the article material for an 
argument against waste. 

. Write a highly imaginative short story in 
which you tell of events that may occur in 
the future “when the stringency begins to 
get severe.” ; 

. Explain the play of words in the sentence, 
“The earth itself seceded from the sun in 
the course of one of its early revolutions.” 
What puns can you find in any’ of 
Shakespeare’s plays? 

. Why does the author print an outline of 
“The Sources of Energy’? What advan- 
tages does an outline give? 

. Write a highly imaginative story in which 
you tell of the results of boring many miles 
into the earth. 

Explain the allusion in the expression, 
“Like the cup at the lips of Tantalus.” 
What methods of exposition does the author 
employ in the course of the article? 

. The Link Between Two Leagues. 

. What is the purpose of the first sentence 

of the article? Explain various means that 
can be used for accomplishing the same 
purpose. 
Explain how the author makes use of the 
method of giving proof by comparison. 
What is the advantage of that- method? 
What are the disadvantages? 

. Write a complete brief of the article. 

. Here Are Books—and Books. 

Explain the following expressions: “A 
racy, readable style’; ‘“Impressionistic, 
journalistic sketches”; “Informal, enter- 
taining accounts”; “Vivid sketches”; 
“Awkward and undistinguished crudity.” 

. The Story of the Week. 

Prove the affirmative or the negative of 
the following statement: “The article, 
‘Shall We Trade with Soviet Russia?’ is 
well introduced; logically developed, and 
strongly concluded.” 

Write a paragraph in which you sum- 
marize the principal facts in the German 
civil war. . 
Explain the effectiveness of the six titles 
that you think most attractive. 

Select three important subjects suitable for 
school debates. A 

. Which introductory, or first, sentence is 
best im power to awaken interest, and in 
clearness of statement? Is the sentence 
loose, balanced, antithetical, or periodic? 


“A tragic grace,” 


History, Civics and 
Economics 
By PRESTON SLOSSON, Ph. D., 
Former Assistant in History at 


Columbia University 


|. Bolshevism—Shall We Trade with Soviet 
Russia? Hughes Opposes Russian 
Trade. British Labor Rejects Bolshe- 
vism. The Bolshevist and the Peasant. 
The German Civil War. Book Reviews. 


On what grounds does Secretary Hughes 
object to entering into a trade agreement 
with Soviet Russia? How does his policy 
differ from that of Premier Lloyd George? 
Explain historically the reference in Mr. 
Spargo’s article to the “evil imperial policy 
toward Russia inaugurated by Palmerston 
and maintained by Disraeli.’”” What reasons 
ean you find on the map for British fear 
of Russian expansion? 

Prepare a brief for either side of a debate 
on the topic of entering into trade rela- 
tions with Soviet Russia. 

. .What change of policy does Lenin announce 
with respect to agricultural Russia? 

. Why has Bolshevism been a movement of 
the town proletariat rather than of the 
poor peasants? 

. Why does Bolshevism make slower head- 
way in England than in_ continental 
Europe? England is an industrial nation, 
with few independent farmers and a very 
large body of organized labor; “off-hand” 
one might expect it to be the first nation 
to turn Socialist. Can you think of any 
good reasons why it doesn’t? 

Compare the present revolutionary out- 
breaks in Germany with the Paris Com- 
mune of 1871. 

. See if you can widen your knowledge of 
Bolshevism by getting hold of any of the 
books on the subject mentioned in this 
number of The Independent which “sound 
interesting” to you in the reviews. The pub- 
lic libraries should have some of them. 


- The League of Nations—The Link Be- 
— Two Leagues. Viviani Pays a 

all. 

. Explain Mr. Davi8’s comparison of the 
origin and provisions of the Articles of 
Confederation of the United States and of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

. What important differences do you note 
between the Articles of Confederation and 
the Covenant? 

. What important differences do you note 
between the Articles of Confederation and 
the Constitution of the United States? How 
does a “confederation” differ from a true 
national “federation”? Why was the League 
of Nations built on the looser confederate 
plan instead of the more closely organized 
federal system? In your opinion is the 
world ready as yet to take the next step, 
from a confederated “League of Nations” 
to a true world-state within which the na- 
tions would be federated like the States in 
our present Union? 

y is M. Viviani coming as special en- 
voy to America? Make a list of topics of 
common interest to France and the United 
States which might naturally be considered 
at the present time. 
0a el Legacy From Lu- 
ther. . 

. What event happened just four hundred 
years ago this April? y was it ed 
“the most momentous epoch in the mod- 
ern history of man”? 

. Tell what you can about the causes of the 
Protestant Reformation and its historical 
course during the lifetime of Luther. 


Municipal Transportation—The 
York Transit Bill. 

. What are Governor Miller’s proposals for 

state regulation of the transportation lines 
in New York City? What objections have 
ew _ raised? What is “municipal home 
rule”? 
For further discussion of the general sub- 
ject of public utilities refer back to Mr. 
Wilcox’s article on “The Five Cent Fare” 
in The Independent of January 29, 1921, 
and Mr. Sweet’s article “Is This Good Busi- 
ness” in The Independent of November 
27, 1920. 

. Disarmament—Pointing the Gun at 

Random. Japanese Naval Policy. 
State in your own words the argument of 
the editorial. What conditions determine 
the kind and amount of armed prepared- 
ness that a nation requires? Why is the 
navy especially important to the United 
States’? Do you agree that our present navy. 
is large enough for our present needs? 

. What is the declared naval policy of Japan? 
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